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REVIEW OF POLITICS. 


HE birth of an heir to the Crown of England is not 
the least important event of the past week. It is 
true that it rescues us from no peril of a disputed succession, 
nor adds anything to the stability of a dynasty whose throne 
is firmly founded on the loyal attachment of the people. Our 
rejoicings are in nowise inspired by political considerations. 
We are glad because the newly born babe adds to the hap- 
piness of those who are dear to us; and furnishes a new 
pledge for the continuance, in another generation, of that 
pure and devoted domestic life of which her Majesty and 
the late Prince Consort gave to their subjects so conspicuous 
and so beneficial an example. We are also sensible of the 
favourable effect which this latest addition to the Royal 
Family must have upon the spirits of the Queen. There is 
nothing like a child’s prattle for lifting the load of sorrow 
from the hearts of those who love it. There is nothing 
more calculated to turn her Majesty’s mind from mournful 
memories than the bright hopes which cluster round this 
infant head. Therefore do we offer our loyal and affectionate 
congratulations not only to its youthful parents, but to the 
august mother of its father. A fairer future, a more un- 
troubled prospect, never lay before a young prince on entering 
the world. That this future may never be clouded, that the 
anticipations in which we all indulge may never be dis- 
appointed, but that in some, we trust, far distant day, the 
youngster now in his cradle may be the beloved king of a 
great, prosperous, and united people, is the earnest and 
heartfelt prayer of every Englishman. 


The position) of the Schleswig-Holstein dispute has not 
altered for the better during the last few days. It is true 
that the Danish Minister for Foreign Affairs is said to have 
forwarded a note to the Austrian Cabinet “indirectly 
admitting ” that Denmark had not fulfilled her obligations, 
and requesting that the negotiations between Germany and 
Deomark might be continued from the point at which they 
ceased in 1851-2. But although such a despatch (if it has 
really been sent) places the desire of Denmark for peace in the 
strongest possible light, and indeed carries concession on her 
part to the very verge of weak compliance, it does not seem 
to have produced any effect upon the Power to which it was 
addressed. Austria has not only declined to reopen nego- 
tiations with Denmark, but has insisted that her motion for 
the occupation of Schleswig should be speedily taken into 
consideration by the Diet. She has done this, moreover, 
in spite of Earl Russell’s despatch protesting against such 
step and proposing a conference of the parties to the 
Treaty of 1852. Taken by itself, indeed, this communica- 
tion was hardly of a character to command much attention, 
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the present crisis, with a cautiously equal hand, between 
Germans and Danes, it studiously abstains from saying the 
one thing which is likely to arrest the course of Teutonic 
aggression. It contains no intimation that under any con- 
tingencies her Majesty’s Government will feel called upon 
to protect the integrity of Denmark ; and the absence of 
such an intimation, coupled with the distinct statement that 
no English interest is involved in the quarrel, may very well 
be understood to imply that Lord Palmerston’s Ministry 
will confine their action to admonition and persuasion. But 
if such a despatch be rather encouraging to the Germans 
than the reverse, there are other occurrences which they 
would do well not to disregard. The northern Scandinavian 
kingdom is not disposed to witness the occupation of 
Schleswig with the same indifference which English states- 
men hardly care to conceal, An extraordinary session of 
the Norwegian Storthing has been summoned to provide the 
ways and means of armament ; and although there has been 
a good deal of mystery and ambiguity in the conduct of the 
semi-French Court of Stockholm, this step would seem to 
indicate that hesitation has nearly reached its limits. There 
is, however, no danger in this quarter at all equal to that 
which ought to be disclosed to Austria and Prussia by the 
French circular to the minor German States. If the tele- 
graphic summary of this document be correct, it is difficult 
to speak too strongly of the insidious policy upon which it 
is based. ‘The very fact of its being addressed to the 
secondary Powers shows the desire and intention of France 
to encourage them in their present revolt against the two 
leading States. The explicit condemnation which it con- 
tains of the Treaty of 1852 as “an impotent work ;” its 








for while it argues and reasons, and distributes the blame of 


broad declaration that if a Conference meets, it must take 
as its starting-point the existing state of things in Holstein; 
its tone of ostentatious deference to the wishes and opinions 
of the Federal Diet,—are all calculated, and we believe they 
are intended, to incite the people, and the lesser sovereigns 
of Germany, to rush headlong into the war on which 
they are bent. Undoubtedly such a note will render it 
far more difficult than it was before for Austria 
and Prussia to preserve their ascendancy, or to main- 
tain even an appearance of respect for the stipulations 
of the Treaty of London. Nor is this the first time 
that France has played the game of paralysing and 
dividing Germany, by inciting its princes and kinglets 
to raise a precarious standard of independence, and set at 
defiance the two Powers upon whom the defence of the 
country must rest in the last resort. The statesmen of 
Austria and Prussia can hardly fancy that the Emperor 
Napoleon is sincerely desirous of promoting the aggran- 
disement of the Fatherland. They probably see quite as 
clearly as any one else tbat he is waiting, like a spider in 
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his hole, to take advantage of the confusign which he is 
doing his best to create. But while this partial disclosure 
of his policy may render them sensible of the danger which 
they have already incurred, it is unfortunately not unlikely 
—especially looking to the attitude of the English Cabinet— 
that they may think the best means of encountering it 1s to 
place themselves far more decidedly than they have hitherto 
done atthe head of their compatriots, to outbid the minor 
princes on their own ground, and to keep the Germans 
united by precipitating them at all risks against Denmark. 
It is clear that the French move can only be met by 
retreating from their present position, or by going on at an 
accelerated pace. We fear the first alternative is beyond the 

wer of Austria and Prussia, unless the smaller States 
should become suddenly alive to the risks they are running. 
Of this, however, there seems no reasonable probability, and 
we must therefore be prepared to see any little restraint 
which has hitherto been placed upon Teutonic aggressive- 
ness withdrawn. Although it is said that hopes of preserving 
peace are still entertained at Copenhagen, we confess our ina- 
bility to discover any tangible basis on which they can rest. 


Another conspiracy to assassinate the Emperor has been 
discovered in Paris. If we could be quite certain that the 
secret police knew no more of the matter than they choose 
to tell us, we should be ready to denounce so mischievous and 
wicked a plot. But there are circumstances which warrant a 
doubt of the importance’of the conspiracy, even if we admit 
the bona fides of some of the alleged conspirators. One of the 
men arrested has been singularly eager in his revelations, 
and it is certainly a curious coincidence thut plots against 
his Majesty’s person have more than once been detected at 
the very moment when he had reason to apprehend an 
annoying opposition to his policy. The Parisians may be 
unduly sceptical, but we confess to sharing their doubts as 
to Mazzini’s participation in so crude a project. If, how- 
ever, it was intended to serve any political object by the 
disclosure of this conspiracy—be it real or sham—at the 
present time, it is certain that the ingenious device has been 
a failure. The debates of the Corps Legislatif have, during 
the past week, engrossed the attention of Frenchmen. Two 
of the greatest orators of France have reappeared with 
striking effect upon the political stage. We cannot now dwell 
upon the remarkable speech which M. Berryer delivered 
upon the supplemental credits, but that of M. Thiers, upon 
the Address, is far too striking to be passed over in silence. 
It was indeed a consummate piece of parliamentary rhetoric. 
Calm in tone, unadorned in style, perfect in tact,—its 
sustained dignity and the incisive force with which 
every argument was pressed home, produced a profound 
effect even on a Chamber elected under the watchful 
care of M. de Persigny. The nominees of the late 
Minister of the Interior could not withhold their ad- 
miration from the orator, who embodies more than any 
living Frenchman the spirit of that “ Parliamentarianism ” 
which it is the special vocation of the present régime to 
erush. It is certain that any response from such an 
assembly must be far feebler than that which the country 
will give to the courageous speaker who ventured to declare 
that the love of liberty is inextinguishable in France ; that 
it is impossible for his countrymen to shed the blood of their 
soldiers for liberty all the world over, and still bear to be 
told that freedom is not for them ; and that the time is at 
hand in which that freedom, respectfully asked for in vain, 
will be “exacted” by a people who may have slept, but are 
now awaking to a painful sense of their political condition. 
M. Rouher vainly attempted in his reply to turn against his 
antagonist the unfortunate or disastrous associations con- 
nected with two fallen dynasties. M. Thiers had, however, 
anticipated and disarmed the Ministerial invective by his 
declaration that the so-called “ancient parties ” have hence- 
forth no mission but to restore to their country the rights of 
which it has been deprived. The eagerness displayed by'the 
inhabitants of the capital to obtain copies of this speech is 
very significant. It shows that public spirit and a desire 
for something better and higher than material prosperity are 
reviving in France. The blind fear of revolution has 
passed away, and men are once more beginning to think 
that liberty is compatible with order. The domestic policy 
which the Emperor has hitherto pursued is wearing out. 
The spectre of Red Republicanism has been ‘invoked until 
it has lost its terrors, It remains to be seen whether his 
Majesty will frankly capitulate, or seek by foreign conquest 
to stave off a defeat at home. 


The “ little war” in which we have been engaged on the 
far north-western frontier of India is over. Political 
dexterity has accomplished a result which a considerable 
force had failed to attain by military valour. The tribes of 
fanatics who threatened to disturb the repose of the 
Punjaub have proved in the long run incapable of united 
action. The secession of one of the most powerful members 
of their alliance has rendered their chief city or stronghold 
an easy prey to our troops. With the destruction of Mulka 
their power, and their disposition to attack us, is for the 
time at an end. And although we cannot hope to be per- 
manently exempt from annoyance on the part of these wild 
border tribes, we may reasonably expect that this last display 
of our power will secure for some time the tranquillity of our 
Sikh provinces. 


The recent news from America is quite uninteresting. 
No home event seems to have caused half the sensation in 
New York that was produced by the news that King had 
beaten Heenan. If we may believe the leading journal of 
the Federal States, our English prize-fight engrossed the 
attention of a populace who are supposed to be absorbed 
in the double work of emancipating the negro and 
restoring the Union. There is certainly every excuse 
for this indifference to the great issues of the civil war 
in the total absence of events of importance. It is 
pretty certain that General Longstreet has taken up a 
commanding position in East Tennessee, from which it will 
not be easy to dislodge his army so long as he maintains his 
communications with Carolina and Virginia. Indeed, so 
far as we can see, the Federal generals do not think it 
expedient to molest him. On tbe other hand, the Con- 
federate leader seems quite satisfied with making use of the 
facilities which he enjoys for occasional but destructive raids 
upon his antagonist’s line of communication. One account 
mentions the presence of a strong Southern force in the 
valley of the Shenandoah, but it is not likely that any 
operation of importance is contemplated in this quarter at 
the present season of the year. Military movements are 
practically suspended on both sides ; and although Congress 
is sitting, nobody thinks it worth while to bestow much 
attention upon its debates, Parliamentary government is 
for the time extinguished in the Northern States by the 
dictatorship of Mr. Lincoln, 


The Japanese policy of the Government has been crowned 
with complete success, Prince Satsuma has been convineed 
of our power by the destruction of Kagosima; nor was he 
stirred to any vehement indignation by those doubtful 
atrocities over which the Opposition and the sentimentalists 
in ‘England have been declaiming for the last few weeks. 
He appears to have had no idea how much he. had been 
wronged ; and although at first he did slightly complain 
that his steam fleet had been burnt, he was ultimately quite 
satisfied with Colonel Neale’s polite explanation that the 
objectionable act was entirely due to his own conduct. 
Instead of getting up a tremendous confederacy of Daimios 
to expel the foreigner from Japan—instead of appealing to 
the world at large against what has been called “an outrage 
of humanity”—he quietly, though no doubt reluctantly, 
agreed to all our terms. The indemnity we required for 
Mr. Richardson’s murder will be paid forthwith ; and the 
Prince has given us his word—whatever that may be worth 
—that he will seek for the murderers, and execute them, 
when found, in the presence of British officers. According 
to some accounts, he is so favourably impressed by 
what he has lately seen of us, that he intends to send 
thirty young men of good family to be educated in 
England. Nor has the good effect of our vigorous action 
been confined to the neighbourhood of Kagosima, since we 
learn that the Government of Jeddo have withdrawn their 
decree for the ejectment of foreigners from Japan, and have 
discontinued the building of forts round Yokohama, whieh 
is still occupied by European troops. We do not desire to 
exaggerate the importance of these events. It is improbable 
that the dislike with which many of the ruling class in 
Japan regard us has been surrendered in a moment. We 
shall for some time have more or less difficulty in conducting 
our intercourse with that country. But our recent expe- 
rience affords ground for believing that, by maintaining our 
treaty rights and by the presence of a competent naval force, 
we shall ultimately overcome the reluctance of the high 
aristocracy of Japan for commercial relations with the 
barbarians of Europe. 
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AFFAIRS IN CHINA. 


Tne position of affairs in the far East is by no means 
reassuring. In China and Japan events are unmistakably 
tending in one direction, and it requires but little forecast to 
perceive that the exigencies of our commerce will ere long neces- 
sitate the active presence of a much larger force than this 
country would wish to maintain there. In Japan, though the 
immediate peril has passed away, the truce is a hollow one. 
Prince Satsuma, having sent a quarter of a million sterling to 
America for the purchase of rifled guns, naturally wishes to 
temporize until he has received this formidable addition to his 
strength. 

In China, the reactionary party, under the presidency of the 
Empress-mother, and the generalship of Tsuéng-Kwoh-Fan, 
have not only made themselves dominant, but actually succeeded 
in stultifying all diplomatic action at Pekin. Prince Kung, 
who never had much power of his own, is now completely 
under the rule of this all-powerful faction. The European 
representatives have not seen the Regent for one year, and are 
obliged to content themselves with bootless interviews with the 
Foreign Board, which, like similar institutions in this country, 
is admirably adapted for evasion and procrastination. Another 
massacre of Roman Catholic priests and their converts has 
once more brought the French Bishop of Se-chwen to Pekin. 
In vain does the French Minister claim redress; the effects 
of the Anglo-French military promenade through the capital 
being entirely obliterated. In fact, we have now discovered 
that we have never been in Pekin at all—for in the centre of 
that walled block of country which we call Pekin, lies Imperial 
Pekin, with ramparts and fosses and its 200,000 inhabitants. 
No outer barbarian has penetrated this, the sanctum of Chinese 
prejudice. Though every Chinese subject strides in and out at 
his leisure, European ambassadors are kept out by sentries, 
and obliged to content themselves with furtive glances through 
their opera-glasses from neighbouring house-tops, where they 
are permitted to mature that co-operative policy, into which 
they were driven by Celestial astuteness one year since. For 
at Pekin individual diplomatic action is no longer possible. 
Twelve months ago, the representatives of the Western Powers, 
finding that they were being played off one against the other 
by the Regent and his advisers, determined to try the virtue of 
co-operation. Their success is what might have been imagined 
from a combination of conflicting interests. 

Nevertheless, our trade is doubling itself, and will continue 
todo so. The foreign city of Shanghai has become the com- 
mercial capital of the East, whereas but fifteen years since 
the bittern and rice-bird were the sole possessors of the swamps 
upon which it stands. Land there is now as valuable 
as in the heart of the city of London, and thence’ our 
capital and enterprise control the markets of northern China. 
With such vast commercial interests at stake, and with such 
difficult diplomatic relations, it is with unfeigned regret that 
we receive the confirmation of the dissolution of the Chinese 
auxiliary force under Captain Sherard Osborn; for the pub- 
lished correspondence relative to the expedition proves, were 
proof wanting, that a similar command could not have fallen 
mto more able hands. Were a policy of non-intervention 
possible in a country situated like China, we should be the first 
to advocate it; but distracted as it is byinsurgents, whose original 
nuclei have been nothing but the starving centres of that gigantic 
population, and adverse as the rulers have proved to the 
humanizing influences of foreign commerce, in opposition to 
the wishes of the bulk of the inhabitants, it has appeared to 
us both just and wise to assist in the establishment of social 
order within the country, and commercial order without; to 
put down freebooters by land and piracy by sea ; and, whilst we 
secured peaceful avenues for our commerce, to ensure also to 
the ¢ ‘hinese Government the just dues arising from such 
foreign trade. For it is idle to conceal the fact, that our 
merchants, finding it more lucrative to bribe a mandarin at a 
non-treaty port than to pay the customs’ dues at a treaty one, 
are all more or less engaged in smuggling at the non-treaty 
ports, thereby evading that just spirit of reciprocity which 
formed the basis of Lord Elgin’s policy, and which could alone 
Justify the armed intrusion of our trade in China. 

_As regards the Taeping rebellion, the energy of Tsuéng- 
Kwoh-Fan has during the past year driven it into the towns 
of Nankin, Soochow, and Hangchow, and at the present 
moment not more than one-fortieth part of the Empire is out 
of the hands of the Imperialists. Indifferent as their rule 
may be when measured by a European standard, yet as the 

aepings recede so the inhabitants advance, and resume their 
peaceful avocations. Though the enthusiastic reports of 
missionaries once led us to imagine that this mighty con- 





vulsion was to lead to the evangelization of China, the manner 
in which its leaders have acted must have convinced the most 
credulous that rapine, murder, and lust were the sole objects 
they had in view. Wherever their hordes have passed—and 
their path has been through the most densely-populated 
portions of the country,—the inhabitants, together with 
their dwellings, have been blotted out; and during their ten 
years’ rule at Nankin, the ancient capital, no attempt has 
been made to establish a civil administration, but the same 
relentless system has been pursued until the fairest districts 
have been well nigh depopulated and exhausted. Had the 
ruler of China had the sagacity to avail himself of the 
powerful aid which he asked and obtained from her Majesty’s 
Government in the form of Captain Sherard Osborn’s 
squadron, Nankin would have already been in the hands of 
the Imperialists, and with it would have perished the prestige 
of the Taeping cause, and China might once more have 
setiled down to those industrious pursuits which are the sole 
thought of its population. Now, it is impossible to predict 
what turn events may take, especially when we consider the 
vast rowdy element which California and Australia are pouring 
into Shanghai. A leader of grasp and capacity is alone 
wanting to enable those adventurers to seize an empire on the 
southern bank of the Yangtze. 

The cause which led to the disbandment of Captain Sherard 
Osborn’s force was, that her Majesty’s Government only 
permitted it to be organized under certain conditions, 
which were submitted by the Emperor of China’s agent; 
who had full powers to deal with the question. The Emperor 
having obtairel the force he required on one set of terms, 
determined to use it under another, and expected to find iu 


| Captain Sherard Osborn a docile servant, who would assist 


him in this piece of chicanery. In that expectation it is 
hardly necessary to say he was mistaken. Neither blandish- 
ment nor bribery could induce Captain Sherard Osborn to 
swerve from the original agreement, on the faith of which her 
Majesty’s Government had permitted him to organize the 
squadron. We hope that the Chinese Government will not 
have bitter cause to regret the shortsightedness of their policy, 
but it is, we fear, hoping against hope. This powerful 
squadron could have stifled anarchy in the interior, cleared the 
rivers and coasts of pirates, and confined the foreign trade to 
its legitimate channels; China would have policed its own 
waters, and increased its revenue, and Great Britain would 
have been spared those oft recurring and inglorious wars which 
seem inseparable from our relations with the most peaceful 
people on the face of the earth. However disappointing to 
Captain Sherard Osborn may be the result of his labours, he 
may rest assured that there is but one opinion in England as 
to the high-minded and dignified course he has pursued, under 
circumstances of no ordinary difficulty. And it is impossible 
to rise from the perusal of the correspondence lately published, 
without increased admiration for a character which already 
stood high in the opinion of his countrymen. 








THE LAW OF CRIMINAL LUNACY. 


Tre just and natural clamour at the reprieve of the murderer 
Townley becoming hot and furious, Sir George Grey has con- 
sulted prudence and personal convenience at once, and gone to 
earth under cover of an Act of Parliament. The pursuing furies 
are referred to 3 & 4 Vict., c. 54, with which the Home Secretary 
hopes every one will be satisfied. We are inclined to think 
that the people of this country will be satisfied with nothing 
of the kind, and that Sir George Grey’s legal intrenchments 
will not shelter him long. In the interests of human life and 
public safety, so cruel and coldblooded a murder must’ not be 
passed over as if it were the faus pas of a gentle idiot; nor is 
the subject likely to be dropped as soon as Townley’s friends 
and the Home Office might wish. Not a man living calls in 
question the merciful maxim of the English law, that the 
sword of justice is at once suspended in mid-air as soon as the 
criminal is bereft of reason by the inscrutable will of God. 
Furiosus solo furore punitur. If the unhappy man becomes 
insane between arrest and arraignment, he cannot plead; if 
between verdict and judgment, he cannot be sentenced; if 
between award of death and execution, he cannot be hanged. 
The process of the law is stayed forthwith; and the reason is 
as sound as it is hamane—lest madness may hinder its victim 
from urging all that he otherwise might have urged in mitiga- 
tion of his doom. If, therefore, the murderer Townley has 
since his trial passed from the category of sane people to that 
of lanatics—well and good. The arm of the law falls unnerved 
and powerless, Yet all depends upon this single 7. Townley, 
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by evidence as clear as day, was shown at the time he 
committed his monstrous deed to be in perfect possession of 
his senses. Is he at this moment a changed man? 


The first point to be remarked is that at the time of his 
sentence, as well as at the time of his crime, Townley must be 
taken to have been sane. Why did his counsel allow him to 
plead at all? They might—had they so chosen—have referred 
his sanity at the time of trial to the jury there impanelled; 
and had he been pronounced deranged, he would not have 
been tried at all. Even after conviction, sentence might have 
been stayed on similar grounds. That judgment of death was 
recorded is a proof that his friends did not venture to plead 
that he was at that very moment incapable of being sentenced. 
It is after the jury are dismissed, after the judge is gone, and 
after the prosecuting counsel have returned to their Christmas 
dinners, that Townley must be presumed to have suddenly 
gonemad. This is passing strange. So curious and sudden 
a passage from sanity to mania excites the keenest suspicion. 
When the murderer Rush was tried for his life, it was remarked 
that during the deliberation of the jury he wore a serious and 
gloomy aspect. ‘The verdict given and the judgment entered 
up, his countenance lightened and he seemed more at ease. It 
is said that when Lord Palmerston was told the history of the 
change, he replied at once that the explanation was very 
simple. Rush’s countenance brightened up after sentence, 
“because he thought of Grey.” The jury in like manner had 
no doubt that Townley was a responsible agent when he killed 
Miss Goodwin. ‘The judge also believed him sane in passing 
sentence, otherwise, according to the English law, sentence 
should not have been passed. But after all is over Townley’s 
friends think “ of Grey,” and are comforted. Townley himself 
rolls his eyes and denies the immortality of the soul, while a 
convenient gentleman appears upon the scene with a cock-and- 
bull story of four umbrellas and seven white hats. 


We are now told that it is not the intervention of Sir 
George Grey that has rescued him, nor it seems have his 
saviours been the Lunacy Commissioners. A self-constituted— 
and indeed a conveniently constituted—commission at Derby 
have entered the Derby gaol and interposed between the 
murderer and the rope. Sir George Grey has no option— 
according to his story—but to obey this extraordinary and 
most unconstitutional tribunal. If this is indeed the law, it 
is one more way of making murder easy. Any two justices 
and any two surgeons, however crotchety and however imbecile, 
can walk in and commute the punishment of death. This 
will be a comforting thought for all criminals moving in 
respectable society. The next manufacturer who has the 
misfortune to cut his mistress’s throat may sleep at ease. He 
has only to get hold of a pair of retired tradesmen of philan- 
thropical principles who happen to be magistrates of the 
county, of a Quaker cousin or an active attorney, together 
with a couple of family doctors, and his prison-gates fly open 
at their touch. The Derbyshire magistrates are unanimously 
of opinion that something very like this has happened to 
the fortunate Townley. A strange mystery hangs over the 
origin of the amiable commission which has practically let 
him off with Bethlehem Hospital. The commissioners them- 
selves no doubt come forward and protest that their conduct 
has been honest. Of course it is honest. So are we all—all 
honourable men. Most partisans are honest. The integrity 
of all fanatics is indisputable. It is ridiculous to suppose 
that the dissatisfaction of the public can be allayed by such a 
gratuitous assertion of high moral character; or that we are 
to be reduced to the paltry alternative of either proving these 
self-appointed commissioners to be corrupt, or of accepting their 
decrees. They may not be corrupt, and yet they may be 
partial and prejudiced. They may be neither, and yet they 
may be (what they probably are), thoroughly incompetent. 


It would take a great deal to persuade us that the Act of 
Parliament has put the Home Secretary under the orders of 
any two chance doctors and any two chance justices in every 
county where a man is to be hanged. The Legislature is not 
always sensible, but it is rarely imbecile. Yet this is the con- 
tention of Sir George Grey, and he adds that on such a view 
it has been the practice to act. For the matter of that, the 
customs of the Home Office are not so unimpeachable that they 
can be taken to be evidence of the meaning of an Act of 
Parliament. The precedent cited by Sir George, on being 
examined, turns out to be altogether beside the point. nN 
reference to the words of the statute themselves will show that 
there is good reason to think the Home Secretary is entirely 
wrong. It is perfectly true that the words “ It shall be lawful ” 
have often a compulsory and not merely a permissive force. 
But it is going too far to say that there is any rule upon the 








subject. Their meaning in each Act must be construed by the 
context ; and the context of 3 and 4 Vict., c. 54, by no means 
renders it certain that, on the receipt of a certificate of insanity 
from any two justices and surgeons, the Home Secretary is left 
no option but to transfer a prisoner under sentence of instant 
death from gaol to Bethlehem Hospital. 

In the first place, the object of the Act is not to interfere 
with the discretion of the Executive, but to strengthen their 
hands, as well as to protect the subject’s liberty in the case of 
a removal to an asylum of such prisoners as ought to be so 
removed. It is entitled, “An Act for making further pro- 
vision for the confinement and maintenance of Insane 
Prisoners ;” and the preamble to the bill incorporates this 
title. Secondly, this power of removal is given by the Act 
in cases where “any person under sentence of death, &c., 
shall appear to be insane,’”—an expression which seems to show 
that the certificates of the justices are meant for the protection 
of the Home Office and the public where, and only where, a 
prima facie case for the prisoner’s removal exists. The bill 
goes on to say, that wherever there is this apparent insanity 
“it shall be lawful for any two justices, &c., to inquire.” On 
their duly certifying to that effect, “it shall be lawful” for the 
Home Secretary to act. The inference is not hard to draw. 
The use of the words “ it shall be lawful,” in the former para- 
graph, must affect their interpretation in the latter. Accord- 
ing to the merest rules of grammar, it cannot be said to be 
compulsory upon “any feo” justices to inquire whether a 
man is sane or no, simply because he is said to be so by his 
friends. If a compulsory examination was meant to be im- 
posed, the proper justices to make it would have been desig- 
nated, in order that they might be responsible in case of 
neglect. Why, then, are the words “it shall be lawful” to 
be compulsory in the case of the Home Secretary only ? The 
better opinion would seem to be, that they do not bind 
him to accept any view of the prisoner’s sanity or insanity 
that may be forced upon him by a board of which he 
knows nothing. There is a simpler way of reading the 
statute. The words “it shall be lawful” point out the 
proper course to be pursued in all cases within the scope 
of the Act. When a prisoner “appears” to be insane, and 
it becomes the duty of the Home Office to remove him, their 
course is chalked out for them. A certificate from “ any two 
justices,” &c. (the indefiniteness of the words is now intelligible), 
will authorize them to do so. ‘This rendering of the passage 
is confirmed by the latter portion of the section. On a further 
certificate of recovered sanity from two physicians or surgeons, 
the prisoner may be brought back again from Bethlehem to 
his gaol. If any two surgeons may warrant the Home Secretary 
in bringing Townley back to execution, it is idle to suppose 


| that “ any two” justices, &c., can force Sir George Grey to 





respite him. Otherwise there would be a continual battle of 
cross-purposes. The justices, who were retired Christian 
tradesmen, would always have the right to send him to 
Bethlehem,—the Government would always have the right to 
send him back to Derby. No statute ever enacted so preposterous 
an absurdity. The interpretation, however, becomes at once 
clear if we suppose that Parliament designed merely to regulate 
by some law the removal of insane prisoners, to define the 
limits of the Executive on the subject, and to lay down certain 
authorizations under which the Government could safely act. 
The question never has been seriously debated, but im an 
analogous case on cireuit in the year 1847, when it was sought, 
under cover of this very section, to withdraw a prisoner from 
his trial, Mr. Justice Patteson hinted that the Act never was 
meant to override the ordinary criminal procedure of the 
country. 

So much for Sir George Grey’s legal construction of the Act. 
If he were in the right, the Act ought immediately to be 
amended, and perhaps in any case the touch of a reforming 
hand would not do any harm. But at any rate, under Sir G. 
Grey’s own Act, the letter of the law contains nothing to 
prevent Townley from being hanged to-morrow. As he has 
been removed last week, so he can be taken back next week to 
execution, if his insanity is fictitious or feigned. Let the 
language of the section be carried out in full. Let Townley 
be examined, not by two “ mad doctors,” but by the two most 
eminent physicians or surgeons Sir G. Grey can get. If they 
agree with the improvised Derby commission, so be it. 
Every one will then concede that for the present Townley is not 
in a fit state to be executed, and will look forward to his‘enure. 
But if the verdict of the two physicians be different, let the 
murderer undergo at once the just penalty of the law. If the 
country is left to believe that Townley has been saved by the 
activity of his friends and the false philanthropy of a ¢lique, 
henceforward in England killing is no murder, 
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THE VOLUNTEERS. 


Ir is a sign of the general soundness of our bodily system 
when the various members perform their functions, without 
our being made conscious of the possession of any one of them 
in particular. With the nation, it is much the same as with 
the individual, and when an organization has settled down 
into such smooth, steady, regular work, that all is taken as a 
matter of course, we may be sure that it is in a healthy state. 
We can congratulate the country on the Volunteer force having 
attained this very satisfactory stage of existence. It has 
become part and parcel of our national life, and has fallen so 
promptly and deftly into the line of its duties and usefulness’ 
that it seems as though we must always have had the 
advantage of it, and could never have done without it. It is 
an acknowledged and approved institution, and as such has 
ceased to an object of wonder and curiosity. The 
Volunteers pass us in the streets, but we no more think 
of turning to look at them, as once we did, than at Police- 
man X. or the dragoons en faction at the Horse Guards. 
The clash of their bands is too familiar a sound to attract 
us to the window. The very turnpike-men, upon whom the 
sight of the grey or green tunic at first operated much as the 
exhibition of a very red flag to a very short-tempered bull, 
have grown accustomed to what they no doubt regard asa 
necessary evil. It is only at intervals, on the occasion of 
Brighton or Wimbledon review or some other demonstration, 
that the attention of those outside the ranks is especially 
directed to this useful movement, but this certainly does not 
arise from any neglect or want of appreciation. It is due 
simply to the fact that the public has learned to look on the 
force much as a man does on his arms and legs—indispensable 
parts of his system, of which he never takes thought unless 
there is something the matter with them. 

This is as it should be, and it is well that the Volunteers 
themselves have sense enough not to be dissatisfied. At the 
outset they were objects of much interest and admiration ; 
they were praised, féted, caressed. Cheers saluted them when 
they appeared, and crowds attended their manceuvres. This 
was all very natural, but there were in it elements of danger 
for the movement. Raw recruits were apt to fancy themselves 
efficient, and to slur their drill. Great expense was incurred 
in bands and fine clothes, and too many uniforms were dis- 
played off parade. As the public ceased to take notice of these 
things, and the novelty of the amusement fell off, those who 
had joined for mere dress and show began to withdraw. Then 
commenced a wholesome weeding out of the idlers, who swelled 
the numbers but debased the general efficiency of the foree—a 
winnowing of the chaff from the grain. Those who were left 
were earnest in purpose, assiduous in drill, and of such the 
Volunteer army is mainly constituted at this moment. The 
panic in which that army originated has long died away. We 
have almost forgotten all about the fiery French colonels’ 
letters. The years of reaction have been survived, and now 
the force contains more enrolled Volunteers than when at 
the height of its popularity, while the proportion of 
efficient men has increased tenfold. An indication of the 
advance both in numbers and activity is afforded by the 
fact that the Inspectors have been so overworked that it 
has been necessary to remodel the arrangement of districts. 
It. is also a proof of the robust vitality of the move- 
ment that Colonel M‘Murdo and his assistants are no longer 
afraid of speaking out their minds and of administering 
rebuke where they deem it necessary. They have sufficient 
confidence in the sincere zeal of the Volunteers that they do 
not scruple to point out faults in all their ugly reality. On 
the whole, however, the burden of «their criticism is honest 
praise. 

The capitation grant has not been sufficiently long in 
operation to enable us to judge of its results. As yet it has 
not been followed by any marked accession of numbers; but 
probably its chief value will be found in the stimulus which it 
will impart to those already in the ranks to render themselves 
eflicient. Where esprit de corps does not induce men to do 
all they can to earn their pound or thirty shillings for the 
regimental chest, the sense of inferiority and disgrace attaching 
to those who have failed through idleness will probably have 
that effect. There is some talk of making the stigma more 
impressive by a fine or by some outward and visible badge. 
As yet, however, we are not aware of any case where this idea has 
een put in practice. Experience has shown that the expenses of a 
Volunteer corps may be reduced much below what was the 
average rate at the outset. A good uniform, including all 
Pe oa agen may be obtained for from three to five guineas, 

¢ former being the cost of the London Scottish one, and the 
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latter of the Inns of Court; and as it need never be worn for 
ordinary company drill but only for battalion parades, the tunic 
ought to last four or five years and the trousers three. Then 
the band, which used to sit like an old man of the sea on 
the finances of many a regiment, may be recruited from 
Volunteers, or confined to fifesand drums. It is rarely difficult 
to obtain the use of some public or private house, for a small 
charge—perhaps merely for the payment of gas and attend- 
ance—as head quarters; and for the rest, there is scarcely 
anything which the Government do not now supply in coin or 
kind. There is, therefore, no longer a ground for the “ impe- 
cuniosity ” which at one time threatened to bring not a few 
corps to a premature end; but at the same time it is flinging 
away too entirely the independence of the Volunteers to abolish 
all fees, as some metropolitan regiments have done. 

There is one advantage of the Government grant which we 
think is not to be over-estimated. It will tell “most bene- 
ficially on the relations between officers and men. This has 
hitherto been one of the great difficulties of the movement. 
When the ordinary subscriptions did not cover the expenditure, 
the officers have in many cases been obliged to make up the 
deficiency out of their pockets ; and, as a general rule, the bands 
have been maintained at their expease. Th's was obviously 
unjust; but the worst of it was, that it led to officers being 
chosen for their liberality rather than for their military com- 
petency ; that it tempted them to regard their duty merely as an 
amusement, for which they paid a good price, and which they 
could enjoy as they chose; and that it co rupted the obedience 
of the rank and file into a sense of sordd obligation. In at 
least one London corps commissions were bought and sold, 
and no questions a3ked either as to reputation or ability— 
with what result may easily be imagined. Moreover, this 
habit of sponging on the officers for the legitimate expenses of 
the regiment, led to claims being made on them for illegitimate 
charges, such as standing beer on a march out, or at inspection, 
andsoon. For such discreditable practices there is no longer an 
excuse. In a model regiment an officer ought not to be 
called on to pay a farthing more than any private, and the 
members of the corps can then enjoy more freedom in calling 
to account any who may be lax or incompetent. During the 
last year or two there has certainly been a decided improve- 
ment in the class of Volunteer officers; but there is still room 
for more. It is felt that the Government test of the efficiency 
of those holding commissions is inadequate, as only the same 
number of drills are required as for those in the ranks. 

Much may be done to sustain the interest of the Volunteers 
in their work, by rendering the drills as varied and attractive 
as possible, and seasoning the monotony of mere barrack-yard 
exercises by marches, sham-fights, and so on. After all, how- 
ever, the permanence and vitality of the force will depend, in a 
very considerable measure, on the shooting. This is tho- 
roughly understood by the heads of the National Rifle Asso- 
ciation, and by the Rifle Parliament which sat for three days 
this week in King’s College. To metropolitan Volunteers the 
distance of the butts from town, and loss of time involved in a 
visit, present a serious obstacle, which may, however, be over- 
come by the new lines now covering London with their intri- 
cate network affording increased facilities for communication. 
The next thing is how to encourage practice at the targets; 
and the obvious means is by prizes. Here, however, the 
National Association have encountered an unexpected diffi- 
culty. It appears that the presence of a number of crack 
shots at Wimbledon deterred less confident or experienced 
shots from trying their luck. A Swiss gentleman said to a 
member of the Council, when this matter was under considera- 
tion, “ Your English system will make a certain number of 
first-rate shots, but it will never, like ours, create a nation of 
riflemen; it is the element of chance which enters so largely 
into our’s that takes men to the targets.” The Council are 
very much of this opinion, and propose at the next meeting to 
remedy the evil by disqualifying any one who has gained a first 
prize in any class from competing again in the same class—a 
special match, however, being arranged for these ‘men; and by 
multiplying the Swiss targets, by which, as only central shots 
are counted, the element of chance is more largely introduced 
into the contest. The influence and connections of the Asso- 
ciation, which is accomplishing a most important and patriotic 
m‘s3ion, have been greatly extended, not only at home, but in the: 
colonies. It is, however, distressing to find that financially it 
is receiving scanty and inadequate support. Let us hope that 
this year its undoubted usefulness will be approved by aug- 
mented funds. 

Into the vexed question of Long Enfield », Whitworth we 
need not enter, until the materials for judgment are provided 


in the report of the experiment now being made of arming 
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some of the regular troops with the latter weapon. The tables 
of the shooting at Wimbledon display a marked and sustained 
advance at each succeeding meeting, and there can be no doubt 
that with both arms remarkable efficiency has been attained. 
On the whole, then, we may pronounce the fears at one tame 
entertained in regard to the stability of this great movement, 
groundless. It has been only as it were “ mewing its mighty 
youth,” and is now straining for higher and more enduring 


flights. 








THE ALEXANDRA JUDGMENT. 


Tux decision of the Court of Exchequer, if it has proved 
nothing else, shows clearly that more than half of the argument 
on both sides was altogether beside the mark. Neither Sir H. 
Cairns nor Sir R. Palmer, with their eloquence and learning, 
threw much light by their efforts on what was hitherto obscure 
in international law; and the time spent on this part of the 
case was simply wasted. Mr. Mellish, with his usual genius, 
went more directly to the mark. The four judges alike agreed 
in turning at once to the letter of the English statute. Inter- 
national law, as was well said, is matter for Governments to 
consider; Judges have to deal only with municipal law. Mr. 
Baron Bramwell expressed probably the view of all his judicial 
brethren, when he stated his belief to be that the Foreign 
Enlistment Act, both in what it permitted and in what it 
forbade, must be taken as differing considerably from the code 
of nations. When the appeal comes on before the Exchequer 
Chamber: and the House of Lords, less public time will be 
devoted accordingly to topics that are irrelevant. The issue 
by common consent is now narrowed to the interpretation of an 
obscure and ill-drawn Act of Parliament. 

The ground taken by Baron Bramwell and the Lord Chief 
Baron in their judgments may therefore seem, from an inter- 
national point of view, dangerous and extreme. The practical 
result of it wonld be to leave vessels of the kind in the same 
position as other contraband of war—liable to be seized in 
transit by the foreign belligerent—not liable to be confiscated 
by the Executive under the Foreign Enlistment Act. The 
equipment forbidden by the statute in question, in this version 
of it, must be a distinctly warlike one, calculated, that is, for 
warlike purposes as means to an end. Unless, therefore, the 
Aléxandra had actually shipped her cannon and her stores, 
Baron Bramwell and the Lord Chief Baron believe she would 
be safe against the law, even if she were destined for the Con- 
federate service beyond all possibility of doubt. With the 
political consequences of such a rendering they may rightly 
decline to deal. Politics have nothing to do with the con- 
struction of an Act of Parliament, and the remedy (if the 
statute be inconvenient), is to reform and to amend it. It was 
not, indeed, on account of any such political embarrassment 
that Mr. Baron Channell and Mr. Baron Pigott arrived at a 
contrary conclusion. Like their learned brethren, they went 
straight to the letter of the Act. While agreeing in much of the 
preliminary doctrine laid down by Mr. Baron Bramwell as the 
basis of his decision, Mr. Baron Channell was clearly of opinion 
that though the equipment must be warlike, the intent with 
which, and the purpose for which, the equipment was made 
were evidence of the warlike or peaceful character of the 
equipment itself. On this assumption, the Chief Baron’s ruling 
was obviously untenable throughout. Baron Pigott travelled 
even further than Baron Channell, and adopted the extreme 
argument of the counsel for the Crown. To his mind the 
equipment need not be warlike if the intent was clear, the equip- 
ment of a merchant vessel being illegal if the merchant vessel 
were intended to be used in hostilities against an ally. 
Whether Mr. Baron Pigott is right or no in holding this to be 
the law, must be left to the Exchequer Chamber to decide. 
For the sake of everybody but the shipbuilders it will be 
evidently most convenient that it should be law. In ordinary 
criminal cases the guilty mind, which is the essence of all 
crime, is inferred from the guilty conduct—the intent, that is 
to say, proved from the overt act; and at first sight it might 
appear an inversion of the ordinary rule to prove the overt 
act from the intent. But the obvious answer is, that this is 
not the case of a generally guilty state of mind. It is the case 
of a special intent or design prohibited by law, and which is, in 
its turn, proveable by special overt acts. Thus the special 
intent to use the ship in hostilities would be proveable by the 
written orders of its buyers, or by the fact that they were 
recognised public agents of one of the two belligerents. 

The result of the division of the Court is to hang up, for a 
protracted period, the unhappy vessel in question. Like the 
estate in an old Chancery suit, she will cease to be of any value 














Chamber, and then the House of Lords, to lead, perhaps, in 
turn to a new trial. ‘The American war, for aught we know, 
may have concluded before the Alexandra has become what it 
is her destiny to become in time—a Leading Case. The steam- 
rams are not dependent on the fortunes of the Alewandra. It 
is the better opinion that those vessels, upon any reading of 
the statute, are within its sweep—certainly they stand upon a 
different footing from a gunboat, which, at the time of its 
seizure, was not much more like a gunboat than a yacht. The 
sympathy with the owners of the latter ship would be greater 
were it not generally felt that they have speculated on sailing 
through the Act, under the advice, from first to last, of one of 
the ablest lawyers in Westminster Hall. Building vessels 
of war is, moreover, a dangerous and exceptional trade, even 
for shipbuilding countries. Were any large class of the 
community concerned in it, as a customary branch of manu- 
facture, the public would feel a just repugnance to interfering 
with their gains. This, however, is not the case. These 
vessels have been constructed with one eye upon the Foreign 
Enlistment Act, the design being to evade it without in- 
fringing it; and to make a mercantile profit out of a trans- 
action which, legal or illegal, might any moment have plunged 
us into war. If this speculation be frustrated by the law, 
they will have no one but themselves to blame for sailing so 
near the wind. 

It is fortunate that the litigation is to be determined by the 
bare words of an Act of Parliament. The question of the 
limits imposed upon the building and sale of armed vessels by 
international, apart from municipal, law has never been and 
cannot easily be decided. The text writers upon all inter- 
national law are jurists whose views upon disputable points 
are necessarily affected by their nationality. Italians, French- 
men, Dutchmen, or Americans must on some subjects think 
differently from English political lawyers; and, as a rule, all 
of them have advocated vehemently those propositions of 
international law which are most favourable to themselves. 
International law itself is a nondescript sort of science, depending 
half upon the theory of a few dogmatists and half upon inter- 
national custom. As soon as we go beyond a few self-evident 
definitions, it ceases to be satisfactory. As commerce and the 
intercourse of nations advance, new circumstances arise for 
which no provision has been made, and which cannot be 
measured by rod and line. The discussion, accordingly, of the 
problem presented by the case of the Alexandra to international 
jurists would probably both be interminable and fruitless, for 
the very reason that the problem is a novel one. If the 
question ever becomes all important between two great 
nations, it will have to be solved either by compact or by 
war. There is no dictionary in which one can look it out and 
find an answer ready made. But the interests of this country 
are not doubtful. Suppose, for a moment, that we are on the 
brink of a war with Germany. If the Alexandra speculation 
is protected by international law, Saxe Coburg and Bavaria 
may lawfully fit out a fleet at Cherbourg or New York and 
infest the British Channel. It is to be hoped that our Foreign 
Enlistment Act will be found, in the long run, sufficiently 
watertight to hinder rash shipbuilders from inflicting on other 
Governments that injury which we ourselves never should 
tolerate if we were at war. 
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SHAKESPEARE ON A COLUMN. 


SHAKESPEARE’s ghost would sleep uneasily were he to learn 
that it was proposed to do him honour by presenting him with 
a statue. In the present state of statuesque art in England 
the thought of being placed somewhere on a London pillar, 
even in the case of an ordinary individual, would add an 
additional horror to death. It is glory’s bitter cup of which 
illustrious Englishmen have to drink. If the design is seriously 
entertained, we may look forward with resignation to a long 
period of aerimonious controversy, of jobbing, and of quarrel- 
ling; and finally to a gaunt erection at Charing-cross or else- 
where, which everybody will unanimously condemn, It is easy 
to predict the line affairs will take. There will be the classical 
school, whose votaries will never rest content unless Shakespeare 
is seulptered in a toga, and playing upon the lyre. They will 
be at daggers drawn with the medizvalists, whose idea would 
be to have him either in full armour or else in a magician’s 
dressing-gown, with a wand. The ordinary Elizabethan 
costume of a gentleman of the period on the top of a marble 
column with his hat off and a peaked beard, will.captivate a 
roultitude. The army will want him on horseback, opposite to 
the Duke of Wellington, in a cloak. Philosophers, no doubt, 


by the time her fate is decided. First comes the Exchequer will urge that he should be given with his finger on his lips, 
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ravely smiling’ at the world. The one thing certain is that 
nobody will be pleased. After a few years the statue will be 
forgotten or only remembered with annoyance. Then the 
question will be freely asked, which people are asking now 
beneath their breath—Why should Shakespeare have a statue ? 
There are no distinct memories of the greatest poet of the 
world. In spite of Gervinus and the Germans he has neither 
a history nor a personality. ‘To Englishmen and to mankind 
at large he has become a voice. Like Homer he has passed 
out of the region of statues and of portraits into the realm of 
mists and shadows. A statue to the blind Father of Greek 
poetry would be a less appropriate memorial than a temple. 
We give statues to those whom we wish to immortalize, not to 
those who are already immortal. A cathedral is the only 
fitting monument that England could erect to Shakespeare. 

The notion of a statue originally proceeded from a clumsy 
but well-meant desire to do national honour to a genius whose 
art will make the English language classical to all time. If 
it is not too late to reconsider the scheme, it is to be hoped it 
may be reconsidered in the interests both of good taste and of 
art. ‘Thousands of lovers of Shakespeare will never contribute 
to such a plan, containing, as it does, endless possibilities of 
ludicrous failure and fiasco. Who is to choose the man to 
make the statue? Is it to be Sir Joseph Paxton, the Lord 
Mayor, and Mr. William Tite, whose names occupy so conspicu- 
ous a place on the committee, to nominate the site, or are we 
to have universal suffrage, the ballot-boxes to be held by Mr. 
Hepworth Dixon? Before everything else, the public naturally 
asks in whose hands so great a piece of artistic patronage is 
to lie. There are many individuals who would use it well, but 
not many so well known as to command general confidence and 
respect. It is in vain to summon the country to follow without 
informing them definitely who is to be their leader. Mr. 
Palgrave proposes to substitute for the present unwieldy exe- 
cutive of the nascent association a small knot of four or five 
first-rate men, whose judgment may be trusted and who are 
known for their genius and good sense. He is right in believing 
that the present course will end in disappointment; and, if the 
association are wise, they will listen to his suggestion. 

A decisive reason for altering the constitution of the 
managing committee is, that they have begun with remark- 
able energy to quarrel among themselves. Those who know 
the way in which societies and associations are got up, need 
not be surprised to hear it. Efforts for promoting somebody’s 
benefit, or for doing some one honour, are usually set on foot 
by the nobodies of various professions. The work is easy, and 
requires no ability. Barristers without business are very fond 
of promoting something. Second-rate literary men have the 
same morbid wish to create some sensation in the world. They 
are glad to look forward to seeing their names in the advertise- 
ment column of the T'imes, in close proximity to noblemen and 
bishops. The first step is to meet and form a committee. 
The next thing is to get a few illustrious outsiders to lend 
their names to leaven the lump. This is plain sailing; for if 
the object of the organization be plausible, the illustrious out- 
siders never refuse ; and noblemen are gregarious animals and 
go together for public purposes in droves. The management 
remains with the energetic nobodies, while the great outsiders 
are used as decoy-ducks to attract attention, and to lend 
lustre to the whole. This suits everybody, especially the out- 


Siders. It also affords perpetual gratification to the virtuous 
poemctore, They reap their reward in sitting by Lord 
rou 


gham in council, in being on a jomt sub-committee with 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, or perhaps in fetching the 
ord Chancellor an orange when he is in the middle of a 
Speech to a public meeting. These are the gentlemen who 
are usually so active in getting up associations and demonstra- 
tions, and it is very natural that they should begin to quarrel 
When once the scheme is in fall swing. 
€ prominent members of the Shakespeare Committee do 
not seem to be exempt from the failings that are incidental to 
“ir position. They have the passions of their kind. The 
Proceedings recorded in the papers seem very much on a par 
with the regular proceedings of a public meeting of share- 
olders in a railway company. Everybody is dissatisfied with 
ie. else—especially with the directors—and has not the 
k: ightest hesitation in Saying so. Votes of censure upon the 
Hees committee are freely bruited to and fro. Mr. 
ae Dixon disagrees with Mr. Tomlins, and Mr. Marston 
Marti to order” amidst « considerable confusion.” Mr. 
neal attempts to address the meeting in the midst of such 
ne of impatience and cries of “spoke” that he is 
mpletely “ inaudible.” Irregular skirmishing takes place as 
Whether amendments are * regular,” and whether Mr. 
“Pworth Dixon and his coajutor have not taken too much upon 
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themselves. This is the national committee which is to do 
honour to Shakespeare. Most of the speakers are utterly 
unknown beyond their own clique, and some of those who are 
known are known to be second-rate in their profession. 


Of the illustrious outsiders who are so conspicuously adver- 
tised, we see and hear nothing. Like Essex, they know better 
than to be there. The consequences of their absence are per- 
ceptible. Already an unseemly piece of bad taste has brought 
the managers of the concern into disgrace, with respect to one 
great man who has suddenly passed away from us. Nor until 
a very different Directory takes the lead will the country give 
the Association any but the most limited confidence. The best 
advice to be bestowed on one and all of them is that the Com- 
mittee should purge itself. A self-denying ordinance is wanted. 
Those whom the public does not know at all, as well as those 
whom the literary public knows too well, will do good service 
to the cause by retiring into that honourable obscurity from 
which they are right in wishing to emerge, but from which 
they are wrong in trying to use Shakespeare as a stepping- 
stone. Where are those gentlemen who ought in so great 
a manifestation to be acting as managers and secretaries? 
Where is Monckton Milnes, the Dean of St. Paul’s, Sir C. 
Eastlake, Lord Granville, Mr. Foley? Their names are on the 
list, but the reins do not seem to be in their hands. They 
may rest assured that the sooner they take the conduct of the 
matter, the sooner the world at large will begin to interest 
itself warmly in its success. 








ANOTHER SAVINGS BANK FRAUD. 


We are slow in relinquishing old attachments and 
transferring our confidence to new ones, from which un- 
readiness to change flows much good and some evil. We 
have at present to view this quality with regard to the latter 
result. One would have thought that when the immense 
advantages offered by the Post-office Savings Banks were 
made known—their far greater facilities for depositing and 
withdrawing money, and, above all, the impossibility of loss 
through defaulters—the old banks would have disappeared as 
quickly and entirely as did the old hack-cabs when the Han- 
soms came upon the streets, or the old stage-coach when the 
locomotive took its place. Some of them did go, but many 
remained ; amongst them the Neston Savings Bank, of which 
we have now the old story to relate of an officer who had the 
handling of its funds, and whose respectability was held to be 
strong enough to swear by, till one day it came to light that 
he was no better than he ought to be, nor, indeed, by any 
means so good. 

It was in 1825 that Mr. James Woodward became actuary 
of the Neston Savings Bank; and it is enough to make any 
man mistrust himself to think that he may keep his hands 
from picking and stealing for twenty years, yet in the end find 
that his palm has an itch in it for other people’s money. But 
it is still more alarming for depositors in savings banks, 
managed by a board of directors of the gentry of their neigh- 
bourhood, to know that this longing may be at work upon 
their funds for another twenty years, and that only at the end 
of that time will the fact leak out that the officer they have 
trusted with an unbounded confidence, in whose praises they 
have been loud, to whom they have been takihg off their hats 
as a very model of respectability, has all that while been 
robbing them. Such a reflection is destructive of one’s faith, 
not only in treasurers and actuaries but in boards. And when 
we consider that the gentlemen who constitute the board of a 
savings bank act not merely as men of business, but in a spirit 
of philanthropy, holding out their characters and position as a 
guarantee for the safety of deposits, and that they possess the 
means of checking their officers, so that a fraud must imme- 
diately be discovered, if they do their duty, it isa great reproach 
to their philanthropy and even to their sense of justice when 
the bank is plundered. Take this case of the Neston Savings 
Bank. It was managed by a board of directors. Mr. Wood- 
ward, the defaulting actuary, received deposits at his own house, 
in the streets, or wherever they were presented to him. These 
sums he entered correctly enough in the books of the depositors. 
But it was his duty also to have entered them, when the bank 
opened, in the receipt cash-book, in the presence of one of the 
directors. This he did not do; and it is evident that he was 
not called upon to do it by the directors. Here was a clear 
neglect of duty on their part—neglect of a very solemn duty, 
seeing in what position they stood towards the depositors. 
But, more than this, Mr. Woodward, having access to the 
ledger, entered in that book the sums he had received, 80 that 
it correctly showed the money due to the depositors; and if 
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the directors had insisted, as they ought, on the preparation of 
a balance-sheet by any other person than Mr. Woodward, the 
deficiency must have been detected. But they and the 
treasurer, the Rev. Mr. Gleadowe, vicar of Neston, had such 
faith in their actuary that they don’t seem even to have dreamt 
of asking for a balance-sheet, nor did they take any steps 
whatever to check his accounts. It appears, indeed, that 
nothing could shake their confidence in him. The treasurer 
was in the habit of depositing the money of the bank in the 
Liverpool Bank for Savings. In November last, Mr. Wood- 
ward took the amount in the Liverpool bank and struck a 
balance—though the treasurer had £200 in hand! But even 
this startling fact, which should at once have opened the eyes 
of the directors, did not wake them from the supine confidence 
into which their respectable actuary had lulled them. It is 
impossible to say how long Mr. Woodward, who commenced 
his peculations in 1844, would have continued them, had not 
the Rev. Mr. Coxon, vicar of Heswell, intervened. By some 
extraordinary inspiration, this gentlemen was visited with the 
idea that a balance-sheet was a thing to be desired. He asked 
for one, and insisted upon having it; and then it came out, on 
Woodward’s own confession, that he had been appropriating the 
money of the bank to his own use, to the extent of between 
three and four thousand pounds—25 per cent. of the present 
deposits. 

We have been so familiarized with the irregularities which 





have marked the conduct of savings banks, that the case of | 


the Neston bank fails to surprise us. It is the old story of 
men of position undertaking a duty in the spirit of benevolence, 
and apparently fancying that they have a right to neglect it 
because it is honorary. Gentlemen named for the directorate 
have not acted; the rules for filling up vacancies in the list of 
directors have not been followed; and it seems a matter of 
some doubt whether at the present moment there is an acting 
board at all. Now, all this is very discreditable. The gentry 
of a neighbourhood feel that it will be a becoming act on their 
part to foster habits of thrift amongst their poorer neighbours. 
They establish a savings bank, and by doing so acquire an 
increase of honour and reverence in their locality. Morally they 
pledge their characters for the safety of the money deposited ; 
and if they neglect the very simplest means of securing it—if 
they take the honour and delegate the trust—if they encourage 
depositors, and leave them in the lurch, they have much to 
answer for. We believe we are right in saying that one reason 
why so many savings banks resist the attraction of the more 
convenient and absolutely secure institutions of the Post-office, 
has been the unwillingness of the gentry to part with a tie 
which, binding the people of their neighbourhood to them by 
the link of gratitude, gives them, we will not say a local 
importance, but certainly an influence greater than they could 
have without it. We do not quarrel with the sentiment which 
lies at the bottom of this policy. It is welt that rich and poor 
should be brought together by acts which create a mutual good- 
will. But surely nothing can be more miserable than to invite 
the confidence of the poor, and, not precisely betray it but, 
allow it to be betrayed by others. 











Russian AMENITIES.—The motives which sway nations are as in- 
comprehensible as those which at times actuate individuals. Europe 
is drifting into war on the question of the Schleswig-Holstein 
Duchies; but no one talks of drawing the sword for a people who are 
suffering martyrdom. One of General Mouravieff’s latest acts was to 
order the general commanding the district of Jezorosy, in Lithuania, 
not to appear before him till he had suppressed the insurrection in that 
quarter. Accordingly the general, with suitable agents, proceeded to 
Dusiaty, a chiteau belonging to Counts Ladislas and Casar Plater 
which had been confiscated by Mouravieff, and commenced by trans- 
porting all the farmers on the estate en masse without trial, headed by 
the Abbé Viotwarcicz, their parish priest, and the Canon Macewicz. 
From Dusiaty the general proceeded to Aulozezs, a village consisting 
of ten farm-houses, ordered the peasants to be brought before him, 
and with a view to discover the chiefs of the national organization, and 
had them bastinadoed during the night. The next day ten victims were 
led into the market-place of Dusiaty, on each of whom the general 
ordered from 200 to 500 blows with a stick to be inflicted, in the pre- 
sence of the peasants of the neighbouring communes—but this failed 
to wring a confession from them. The general then selected Norbert 
Urbanus, a man fifty years of age and of great influence in the 
country, and endeavoured by a mild address to induce him to give 
information. Urbanus refused, and the general ordered that he should 
be beaten, and his wife and two children committed to prison. This 
also failing, Urbanus was led to a place of execution under the threat 
of being shot. Arrived there, he said, ‘‘ You have commanded that I 
shall be shot; but that is nothing new here. It is not two months 
since we witnessed in this little town the death of one of our brothers. 
If it be necessary that I should die for the advantage of my country 
and of my religion, I do not fear death.” Baffled once more, the 
general ordered Urbanus to be released; and then commanded that 
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other villages, containing in all 117 houses and 500 inhabitants, should 
be plundered, and the inmates, old and young, men, women, and 
children, brought to Dusiaty, where they were exposed to cold and 
hunger, in order to force them to give information. Not one of them 
would do so. Their property was sold, their implements of husbandry 
almost given away ; and the whole population of Dusiaty and Skop. 
sistik transported to Siberia. 


TRANSPONTINE Lonpon.—A clergyman, who evidently knows 
thoroughly the subject upon which he is writing, gives an alarming 
picture of the spiritual and moral destitution of London on the Surrey 
side of the Thames. On both sides, the removal of the gentry to 
country residences deprives the local clergy of their aid and that of 
their wives and daughters as auxiliaries in the work of Christianizing 
the lower orders. by advice, example, encouragement, and the thousand 
little benevolent acts which the rich .can easily exhibit towards the 
poor. But the evil resulting from the absence of their influence, bad 
enough on the north side of the Thames, is deplorable on the south 
side. There the gentry have wholly disappeared, and poverty left to 
itself wallows in all the vices of misery and neglect. ‘To an incon- 
ceivable extent, he assures us, the ties of marriage are unknown or 
violated in the most revolting manner. Low rents and a demoralized 
neighbourhood attract the vicious from other places, seeking a refuge 
for the indulgence of sin. Thither fly the sprendthrift and the immoral in 
the last stage of misery and degradation ; and by the side of grovelling 
vice is a mass of destitution which, especially in winter, can scarcely 
be imagined. ‘There are families upon families who do not possess 
a bed to lie upon. Typhus fever never turns its back upon our streets. 
At the present time there is not a quarter of the parish in which there 
are not bad cases of small-pox. Out of 500 families only 22 are 
regular attendants at any place of public worship. Between 40. and 50 
attend only occasionally ; leaving 428 families in every 500 who are 
living year after year without any well-grounded hope for the future, 
and without God in the world.” There is but one mode to grapple 
with this evil. Individual charity must take up the work which the 
ebb of the gentry has left undone. The few clergymen in the parish 
sink under the effort to cope with such a mass of crime and desti- 
tution. 


Snockinc Deatn.—One of the most pitiful stories we have read 
is related of the death of Thomas Burrows, a fisherman living at 
Arnside, a village near Morecambe Bay. On Wednesday week he 
went out to shoot wildfowl upon the sands, which, at low water, 
extend two or three miles beyond the tide mark. Night and a thick 
fog came on, and instead of keeping the edge of the bay he walked 
towards the sea, to a sandbank called the Stonescar Bank, about two 
miles and a half from the mainland. The tide was rising, and his 
retreat was cut off. Presently some fishermen at Morecambe were 
startled by hearing a voice coming from a distance out at sea, and 
crying out repeatedly, “ Lost! lost!” They immediately set out ina 
couple of boats, and shouted that they were coming. The voice 
in reply told them to make haste. After rowing about in various 
directions to try to discover the man in the water, with nothing to 
guide them in their search but his voice, they got to the Stone- 
scar Bank and shouted to the unfortunate man to wade towards 
them, but it afterwards appeared that the water between the 
spot where he was standing and the boats was 10 feet deep, 
and he shouted back, “I cannot get,” and begged them to 
be quick if they wished to save him. The boats continued 
their search for some time, a disjointed conversation occurring 
every now and then between the fishermen and the man in the 
water; and at last, when they thought they were close to him, 
he shrieked in an agonized voice,—“ I’m drowning, I’m drown- 
ing.” After that all was quiet, and though the fishermen kept 
up the search for a considerable time, and repeatedly called out to 
ascertain if he were still above water, they at length felt it was 
hopeless to continue their exertions, and they returned to Morecambe. 
On the following day, at low water, his body was found on the 
Stonescar Bank, his gun beside him, and five wildfowl slung ronnd 
his shoulders. 


THe Maortes AND THE QuEEN.—The following Address of the 
Maories resident in the province of Canterbury has been forwarded for 
presentation to her Majesty :—‘‘Go then our letter, bear our love to 
Queen Victoria, Sovereign of England and New Zealand. Salutations 
to your Majesty, to your Royal Family, and to the memory of your 
departed Consort. Tidings of the marriage of your son, his Royal 
Highness the Prince Albert Edward of Wales, have réaghed' us, and 
we have heard how your English subjects rejoiced with you in the 
event ; we also rejoice at the happy union of his Royal Highness with 
the Princess Alexandra of Denmark. We trust your Majesty will not 
despise the congratulations of so insignificant a people. ‘Tough small 
in number, our loyalty and affection for your Majesty is great, which 
we have proved by our continued obedience to your Majesty’s laws. 
Our ancestor, Tuahariri, when dying, thus spoke, ‘ After me be kind 
to men.’ We, mindful of his charge, have always treated our English 
fellow-subjects as friends. We trust his Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales will never depart from the kind policy which has*marked your 
Majesty’s reign. May God preserve you, O Mother of the white and 
dark-skinned races! May He keep you in joy and peace, and may 
your days equal those of .the immortal Rehua; and may you see the 
happiness of your children’s children, and of the nations Jehovah has 
committed to your care! This is all. From your loving children the 
Maories of Canterbury.” 


THE Execution or Wricut.—Sir George Grey is unlueky.. Having 
incurred general condemnation for not hanging Townley, he has fallen 
into odium with the working-classes for hanging Wright, who, on his 
own confession, was lately sentenced to death for the murder of & 
woman with whom he cohabited in the Waterloo-road.. Great: efforts 
were made to obtain a commutation of the sentence, and when. these 
failed, a handbill with a border in mourning was cirenlated in the 
neighbourhood of Horsemonger-lane Gaol, entitled * A Solemn Protest 
against the Execution of Wright,” urging the people to “abstain from 
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witnessing this sad spectacle of injustice ;” to close their shutters 
and pull down their blinds while it was going on; and protesting that 
if Wright was hung there would be 7 one law for the rich and another 
for the poor.” Many of the shops in the neighbourhood were closed, 
and when Wright appeared on the scaffold he was greeted with a 
general clapping of hands, and cries x * Bravo, Wright,” “ God bless 
you, lad,” to which he responded by bowing, even when the white 
cap was being drawn over his face. While Calcraft was engaged in 
that operation the hooting and hissing became terrible, and were 
followed with cries of “Shame,” “Judicial murder,” “ Where's 
Townley ?”’ “ No more hanging.’ When the drop fell there was a 
roar of indignation; but the crowd shortly afterwards dispersed 
peaceably. Fears had been entertained of a different result, and a 
thousand of the metropolitan police, some of them mounted, were 
posted in reserve in the neighbourhood of the gaol. 


Tue Duke or AUGUSTENBURG.—A writer, dating from Kiel, after 
an interview with the Duke, describes his personal appearance in 
these terms :—“ He is a personage likely enough to win favour with 
most of those who approach him. He is one of Nature’s own princes. 
Tall and stately, above six feet one inch in height, well-built, some- 
what colossal, not corpulent, with fine aquiline features, a good 
complexion, a rich German head of dark hazel hair, a true Scandi- 
navian face, with light-coloured, slightly-pencilled eyebrows, and 
light, transparent, sky-blue, serene eyes, durchlauchtiy, reminding 
one of purest Northern ice, an expression of sedateness amounting 
almost to slowness and heaviness, an expression well-matched by 
deliberate gravity of speech. He speaks excellent English, but has 
very slight, yet very perceptible, difficulty of utterance, apparently 
caused by some peculiar defect in the front teeth. He is, I am told, 
less than thirty-four years old. Owing, perhaps, to the striking 
solemnity of his address, I should have deemed him to be more than 
forty. He is very gracious and affable—kingly, in short. From the 
brief conversation that passed between us I should feel inclined to 
think him endowed with a sound understanding and more than 
common capacity.” 

Lorp DrerBy AND THE CO-OPERATIVE SocretiEs.—The Earl of Derby 
has made known his opinion on co-operative societies in a letter which 
was read on Saturday at the opening of the store of a new co-opera- 
tive society at Prestwich, near Manchester. The Conservative chief 
protests that if any persons have been led to believe that he looks 
coldly on the co-operative movement, they are greatly mistaken. ‘“‘ It 
has always appeared to me,” he writes, “to be well calculated to 
encourage in the operative classes habits of frugality, temperance, and 
self-dependence; and if the managers of these societies conduct them 
prudently, not entering into wild speculations, and retaining in handa 
sufficient amount of reserved capital to meet casual emergencies, they 
cannot fail to exercise a beneficial influence upon the habits of the 
population both morally and physically. It is encouraging to find that 
the establishment of these societies had not been put a stop to by the 
severe trial which the operative classes of the manufacturing districts 
have experienced for the last eighteen months.” This is an expres- 
10n of cordial sympathy which cannot fail to encourage a movement 
likely to exercise the happiest influence on the condition of the work- 
ing classes, 

Tue Fires or LONDON IN 1863.—Captain Shaw has issued his 
annual report, from which we learn that the fires of 1863, compared 
with those of the previous year, show an increase of 101; and com- 
pared with the average of the previous thirty years, an increase of 
582. The number of houses destroyed was 39, six more than in 1862, 
and nine more than the average of the previous thirty years. By an 
extension of the telegraph from the foremen’s stations to those in the 
respective districts, a great saving of time has been effected in “ calls” 
and “stops,” and the labours of the men of all ranks in the fire- 
brigade rendered less arduous, notwithstanding the increase in the 
number of fires. The total number of “calls” during the year has 
been 1,624, of which 81 were false alarms; 139 chimney alarms; and 
1,404 fires. Of these, 39 resulted in the total destruction of buildings ; 
310 in serious damage; and 1,055 in slight damage. Amongst the 
common causes of fire we find smoking tobacco ; children playing with 
fire, lucifers, and fireworks ; and sometimes crinoline. Captain Shaw 
reports that the rolling-stock of the brigade is in excellent order, and 
the men in a good state of discipline. 


Captain Osporn’s Expepit1on.—It appears from the correspondence 
published on this subject that the failure of the expedition arose from 
te unwillingness of the “ Foreign Board” which directs the foreign 
affairs of the Celestial Empire, to entrust so great a power as Captain 
Osborn 8 mission required to so formidable a force. They preferred 
the Services of adventurers, British and American, who could be hired 
in bands large enough in their opinion to deal with the Taepings, and 
ae as to be an occasion of anxiety to their employers. Thus, 

stead of opposing the Chinese brigands by a legitimate force, whose 
Captain would require independent powers, the “ Foreign Board” has 
scp vad oppose them with European brigands. Whether they will 
their te rer ve their authority intact as they hope, is a question. But 
bentien eye undoubtedly relieves us from what might have proved the 

new acquisitions in the East. In the meantime commerce 

strength of epeoint— independent of Chinese factions—in the growing 

sixteen sie anghai, whose trade has increased so rapidly that its 

millions a of imports in 1862 have increased to twenty three 

the be ee while its exports have risen from ten millions in 
year to fifteen in the latter. 


PE resi AT Bow-strerr.—A shocking story was told at Bow-street 
wen Gone when ten seamen, mostly men of colour, were charged 
toast 16 murder of six persons on the high seas. They were part of 
for Sines of the F lowery Land, and left London on the 28th of July 
ieee — _ On their passage they murdered the captain and his 
the rem the chief mate, steward, and two others. They then scuttled 
the re - escaped with all the property they could carry, leaving 
with — of the crew to their fate, in the hope that they would sink 

er. In this they were disappointed, for the men they had left 
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to perish also escaped, and, reaching Monte Video, acquainted the 
authorities with what had happened. A force was sent to apprehend 
the pirates, and they were caught and brought before the Naval Court, 
which ordered them to be transmitted to England. Five of them 
arrived at Liverpool on Friday week in the same ship with the 
witnesses—a speedy retribution. 

Servants’ CLuss.—A writer, who addresses the Times upon the 
subject of servants and their charactérs, says that there are established 
in London many servants’ clubs, which have arranged a system of 
communication between servants which is perfectly marvellous. The 
name of any lady or gentleman who dares to speak the truth as to the 
faults of any servant is posted at these clubs, and to their houses no 
servant will on any account go. The writer adds that she has known 
two or three instances of persons who have acted with a determination 
to give in all cases truthful characters of their servants, and who have 
had their names posted in this manner, and so great was the malice of 
servants with whom they had been obliged to part for misconduct 
which could not be concealed, that they were forced to live in hotels or 
go abroad for a time until the subject had been forgotten. 


Revott or LisperateD NeGrores.—President Lincoln seems as 
little likely to gain the loyalty of the slaves whom he has armed as to 
regain that of their late owners. Disgusted, apparently, at the little 
consideration their uniform has gained them, they have seized Fort 
Jackson, a strong post on the Mississippi below New Orleans, in 
which they have thus far held their ground against two white regi- 
ments sent to dislodge them, and who have been obliged to return 
re infectd. Even in the streets of New Orleans some of their repre- 
sentative men preach rebellion against the North, and declare a 
preference for their old masters. They have been silenced, it is 
true; but these symptoms of disaffection towards their liberators are 
significant. 

THe Wak ON THE PuUNJAUB FRONTIER.—Almost as soon as the 
English people were made aware that they had a fresh Indian war on 
their hands, intelligence arrives that it is ended. Our troops have 
reached and destroyed Mukla, the seat of the Hindustani fanatics, and 
have returned to Umbeylah. As soon as hostages have been exacted 
from the Jadoon and Othmanzye tribes, they will go into quarters. 
The Peshawur district and border is quiet, and the Punjaub perfectly 
tranquil. This is good news; and the authorities deserve credit for 
the expedition and promptness with which they have terminated a war 
which promised to become serious. 


Our RELATIONS WITH JAPAN.—There is a hope that we shall be 
spared the cost and worry of a war with the Japanese. After three 
days’ discussion, it appears that the agents of Prince Satsuma have 
agreed to pay the indemnity we have demanded for the murder of 
Mr. Richardson, and have pledged themselves in writing—though 
their bond may be as little to be relied upon as their word—to make 
active search for his murderers, and capitally punish them when 
found, in the presence of one or more British officers. 


Tue Inrant Prince.—The young prince, though only a seven 
months’ child, is in excellent health. It may be interesting to 
our readers to know that the future King of Great Britain and 
Ireland, and Emperor of the Indies, weighed exactly 9lbs. There is 
a fact connected with his birth which shows that the best-laid 
schemes of princes, as well as of mice and men, “ gang aft aglee.” 
While he made his appearance at Frogmore, his baby-linen was at 
Marlborough-house ; and flannel and other necessaries had to be hastily 
procured at Windsor. 


M. Kossutn’s Procramation.—A writer in a letter to the Times, 
denies that Kossuth’s proclamation ordering his countrymen to 
act in obedience to the “ National Committee of Hungarian Indepen- 
dence”? has produced the agitation in Hungary which has been 
described in some foreign journals. It has, on the contrary, he says, 
been regarded as shocking to all feelings of national dignity and self- 
esteem; and even the persons to whom copies of the proclamation 
were sent by post gave them up to the authorities of their own 
free will. 


As the master of a merchant vessel at Teignmouth, named Hill, 
was assisting his wife, at the Taunton station, to return to her carriage 
when in motion, he was thrown under the train and killed. A porter 
who ran to his aid nearly shared the same fate, and Mrs. Hill was only 
saved by being dragged into the carriage by her hair. Previously to 
leaving London the deceased and his wife took insurance tickets for 
£200 each. 

Mr. Wirnu1M Sairu, of the Warren, Broughton, proprietor of the 
Chester Chronicle, attended divine service in the parish church on Christ- 
mas Day, and after receiving the Holy Communion of the sacrament, 
returned to his seat, when he was rendered insensible by an apoplectic 
fit, and after being removed home, died on the following Monday 
night, after remaining speechless, though partially conscious. 


Mr. Burke, an auctioneer of Sligo, was selling goods on a loft on 
Thursday week, surrounded by about fifty people, and while he was 
with uplifted hammer, crying “ Going, going, gone;” the loft gave 
way with a crash, the whole party were precipitated upon an earthen 
floor, a distance of about 12 feet. No one was killed, but Mr. Burke 
had his shoulder-blade broken. 


AN explosion, resulting in the death of fourteen men, occurred on 
Saturday se’nnight, at the Gin Pit, the property of the Llynvi Valley 
Coal Company, at Maesteg, Glamorganshire. Another fatal accident 
occurred on Monday, at Bridge-end Colliery, Dudley, owing to a 
restive horse falling down the shaft as a skip with six men was 
ascending. The whole were dashed to the bottom and killed. 


Her Maszsty having consideration for the distress which might 
exist among the poor of London in consequence of the late severe 
weather, has forwarded a donation of £100 to the funds of the 
Association for the Relief of Destitution in the Metropolis, 4, St. 
Martin’s-place, Trafalyar-square, of which the Bishop of London is 
president. 
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the directors had insisted, as they ought, on the preparation of 
a balance-sheet by any other person than Mr. Woodward, the 
deficiency must have been detected. But they and the 
treasurer, the Rev. Mr. Gleadowe, vicar of Neston, had such 
faith in their actuary that they don’t seem even to have dreamt 
of asking for a balance-sheet, nor did they take any steps 
whatever to check his accounts. It appears, indeed, that 
nothing could shake their confidence in him. The treasurer 
was in the habit of depositing the money of the bank in the 
Liverpool Bank for Savings. In November last, Mr. Wood- 
ward took the amount in the Liverpool bank and struck a 
balance—though the treasurer had £200 in hand! But even 
this startling fact, which should at once have opened the eyes 
of the directors, did not wake them from the supine confidence 
into which their respectable actuary had lulled them. It is 
impossible to say how long Mr. Woodward, who commenced 
his peculations in 1844, would have continued them, had not 
the Rev. Mr. Coxon, vicar of Heswell, intervened. By some 
extraordinary inspiration, this gentlemen was visited with the 
idea that a balance-sheet was a thing to be desired. He asked 
for one, and insisted upon having it; and then it came out, on 
Woodward’s own confession, that he had been appropriating the 
money of the bank to his own use, to the extent of between 
three and four thousand pounds—25 per cent. of the present 
deposits. 

We have been so familiarized with the irregularities which 








have marked the conduct of savings banks, that the case of | 


the Neston bank fails to surprise us. It is the old story of 
men of position undertaking a duty in the spirit of benevolence, 
and apparently fancying that they have a right to neglect it 
because it is honorary. Gentlemen named for the directorate 
have not acted; the rules for filling up vacancies in the list of 
directors have not been followed; and it seems a matter of 
some doubt whether at the present moment there is an acting 
board at all. Now, all this is very discreditable. The gentry 
of a neighbourhood feel that it will be a becoming act on their 
part to foster habits of thrift amongst their poorer neighbours. 
They establish a savings bank, and by doing so acquire an 
increase of honour and reverence in their locality. Morally they 
pledge their characters for the safety of the money deposited ; 
and if they neglect the very simplest means of securing it—if 
they take the honour and delegate the trust—if they encourage 
depositors, and leave them in the lurch, they have much to 
answer for. We believe we are right in saying that one reason 
why so many savings banks resist the attraction of the more 
convenient and absolutely secure institutions of the Post-office, 
has been the unwillingness of the gentry to part with a tie 
which, binding the people of their neighbourhood to them by 
the link of gratitude, gives them, we will not say a local 
importance, but certainly an influence greater than they could 
have without it. We do not quarrel with the sentiment which 
lies at the bottom of this policy. It is well that rich and poor 
should be brought together by acts which create a mutual good- 
will. But surely nothing can be more miserable than to invite 
the confidence of the poor, and, not precisely betray it but, 
allow it to be betrayed by others. 











RusstAn AMENITIES.—The motives which sway nations are as in- 
comprehensible as those which at times actuate individuals. Europe 
is drifting into War on the question of the Schleswig-Holstein 
Duchies; but no one talks of drawing the sword for a people who are 
suffering martyrdom. One of General Mouravieff’s latest acts was to 
order the general commanding the district of Jezorosy, in Lithuania, 
not to appear before him till he had suppressed the insurrection in that 
quarter. Accordingly the general, with suitable agents, proceeded to 
Dusiaty, a chateau belonging to Counts Ladislas and Czsar Plater 
which had been confiscated by Mouravieff, and commenced by trans- 
porting all the farmers on the estate en masse without trial, headed by 
the Abbé Viotwarcicz, their parish priest, and the Canon Macewicz. 
From Dusiaty the general proceeded to Aulozezs, a village consisting 
of ten farm-houses, ordered the peasants to be brought before him, 
and with a view to discover the chiefs of the national organization, and 
had them bastinadoed during the night. The next day ten victims were 
led into the market-place of Dusiaty, on each of whom the general 
ordered from 200 to 500 blows with a stick to be inflicted, in the pre- 
sence of the peasants of the neighbouring communes—but this failed 
to wring a confession from them. The general then selected Norbert 
Urbanns, a man fifty years of age and of great influence in the 
country, and endeavoured by a mild address to induce him to give 
information. Urbanus refused, and the general ordered that he should 
be beaten, and his wife and two children committed to prison. This 
also failing, Urbanus was led to a place of execution under the threat 
of being shot. Arrived there, he said, “‘ You have commanded that I 
shall be shot; but that is nothing new here. It is not two months 
since we witnessed in this little town the death of one of our brothers. 
If it be necessary that I should die for the advantage of my country 
and of my religion, I do not fear death.” Baffled once more, the 
general ordered Urbanus to be released; and then commanded that 
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other villages, containing in all 117 houses and 500 inhabitants, should 
be plundered, and the inmates, old and young, men, women, and 
children, brought to Dusiaty, where they were exposed to cold and 
hunger, in order to force them to give information. Not one of them 
would do so. Their property was sold, their implements of husbandry 
almost given away ; and the whole population of Dusiaty and Skop. 
sistik transported to Siberia. 

TRANSPONTINE Lonpon.—A clergyman, who evidently knows 
thoroughly the subject upon which he is writing, gives an alarming 
picture of the spiritual and moral destitution of London on the Surrey 
side of the Thames. On both sides, the removal of the gentry to 
country residences deprives the local clergy of their aid and that of 
their wives and daughters as auxiliaries in the work of Christianizing 
the lower orders by advice, example, encouragement, and the thousand 
little benevolent acts which the rich .can easily exhibit towards the 
poor. But the evil resulting from the absence of their influence, bad 
enough on the north side of the Thames, is deplorable on the south 
side. There the gentry have wholly disappeared, and poverty left to 
itself wallows in all the vices of misery and neglect. To an incon- 
ceivable extent, he assures us, the ties of marriage are unknown or 
violated in the most revolting manner. Low rents and a demoralized 
neighbourhood attract the vicious from other places, seeking a refuge 
for the indulgence of sin. Thither fly the sprendthrift and the immoral in 
the last stage of misery and degradation ; and by the side of grovelling 
vice is a mass of destitution which, especially in winter, can scarcely 
be imagined. ‘‘There are families upon families who do not possess 
a bed to lie upon. Typhus fever never turns its back upon our streets. 
At the present time there is not a quarter of the parish in which there 
are not bad cases of small-pox. Out of 500 families only 22 are 
regular attendants at any place of public worship. Between 40 and 50 
attend only occasionally ; leaving 428 families in every 500 who are 
living year after year without any well-grounded hope for the future, 
and without God in the world.” There is but one mode to grapple 
with this evil. Individual charity must take up the work which the 
ebb of the gentry has left undone. The few clergymen in the parish 
sink under the effort to cope with such a mass of crime and desti- 
tution. 


SHockinc DeatH.—One of the most pitiful stories we have read 
is related of the death of Thomas Burrows, a fisherman living at 
Arnside, a village near Morecambe Bay. On Wednesday week he 
went out to shoot wildfowl upon the sands, which, at low water, 
extend two or three miles beyond the tide mark. Night and a thick 
fog came on, and instead of keeping the edge of the bay he walked 
towards the sea, to a sandbank called the Stonescar Bank, about two 
miles and a half from the mainland. The tide was rising, and his 
retreat was cut off. Presently some fishermen at Morecambe were 
startled by hearing a voice coming from a distance out at sea, and 
crying out repeatedly, “ Lost! lost!” They immediately set out ina 
couple of boats, and shouted that they were coming. The voice 
in reply told them to make haste. After rowing about in various 
directions to try to discover the man in the water, with nothing to 
guide them in their search but his voice, they got to the Stone- 
scar Bank and shouted to the unfortunate man to wade towards 
them, but it afterwards appeared that the water between the 
spot where he was standing and the boats was 10 feet deep, 
and he shouted back, “I cannot get,” and begged them to 
be quick if they wished to save him. The boats continued 
their search for some time, a disjointed conversation occurring 
every now and then between the fishermen and the man in the 
water; and at last, when they thought they were close to him, 
he shrieked in an agonized voice,—“ I’m drowning, I’m drown- 
ing.” After that all was quiet, and though the fishermen kept 
up the search for a considerable time, and repeatedly called out to 
ascertain if he were still above water, they at length felt it was 
hopeless to continue their exertions, and they returned to Morecambe. 
On the following day, at low water, his body was found on the 
Stonescar Bank, his gun beside him, and five wildfowl slung ronnd 
his shoulders. 


THe Maoriges AND THE QuEEN.—The following Address of the 
Maories resident in the province of Canterbury has been forwarded for 
presentation to her Majesty :—‘‘Go then our letter, bear our love to 
Queen Victoria, Sovereign of England and New Zealand. Salutations 
to your Majesty, to your Royal Family, and to the memory of your 
departed Consort. Tidings of the marriage of your son, his Royal 
Highness the Prince Albert Edward of Wales, have réaehed us, and 
we have heard how your English subjects rejoiced with you in the 
event ; we also rejoice at the happy union of his Royal Highness with 
the Princess Alexandra of Denmark. We trust your Majesty will not 
despise the congratulations of so insignificanta people. “T'iéugh small 
in number, our loyalty and affection for your Majesty is great, which 
we have proved by our continued obedience to your Majesty’s laws. 
Our ancestor, Tuahariri, when dying, thus spoke, ‘ After me be kind 
to men.’ We, mindful of his charge, have always treated our English 
fellow-subjects as friends. We trust his Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales will never depart from the kind policy which has*marked your 
Majesty’s reign. May God preserve you, O Mother of the white and 
dark-skinned races! May He keep you in joy and peace, and may 
your days equal those of the immortal Rehua; and may you see the 
happiness of your children’s children, and of the nations Jehovah has 
committed to your care! This is all. From your loying children the 
Maories of Canterbury.” 


Tue ExEcutTION or Wricut.—Sir George Grey is unlugky.. Having 
incurred general condemnation for not hanging Townley, he has fallen 
into odium with the working-classes for hanging Wright, who, on his 
own confession, was lately sentenced to death for the murder of 
woman with whom he cohabited in the Waterloo-road. Great: efforts 
were made to obtain a commutation of the sentence, and when. thes? 
failed, a handbill with a border in mourning was circulated in the 
neighbourhood of Horsemonger-lane Gaol, entitled * A Solemm Protest 
against the Execution of Wright,” urging the peopleta “abstaim from 
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nessing this sad spectacle of injustice ;” to close their shutters 
and pull down their blinds while it was going on; and protesting that 
if Wright was hung there would be “one law for the rich and another 
for the poor.” Many of the shops in the neighbourhood were closed, 
and when Wright appeared on the scaffold he was greeted with a 
general clapping of hands, and cries of “ Bravo, Wright,” “ God bless 
you, lad,” to which he responded by bowing, even when the white 
cap was being drawn over his face. W hile Calcraft was engaged in 
that operation the hooting and hissing became terrible, and were 
followed with cries of “Shame,” ‘“ Judicial murder,” ‘ Where's 
Townley ?” “ No more hanging.’ When the drop fell there was a 
roar of indignation; but the crowd shortly afterwards dispersed 
peaceably. Fears had been entertained of a different result, and a 
thousand of the metropolitan police, some of them mounted, were 
posted in reserve in the neighbourhood of the gaol. 


wit 


Tue DuKE or AUGUSTENBURG.—A writer, dating from Kiel, after 
an interview with the Duke, describes his personal appearance in 
these terms :—“ He is a personage likely enough to win favour with 
most of those who approach him. He is one of Nature’s own princes. 
Tall and stately, above six feet one inch in height, well-built, some- 
what colossal, not corpulent, with fine aquiline features, a good 
complexion, a rich German head of dark hazel hair, a true Scandi- 
navian face, with light-coloured, slightly-pencilled eyebrows, and 
light, transparent, sky-blue, serene eyes, durchlauchtiy, reminding 
one of purest Northern ice, an expression of sedateness amounting 
almost to slowness and heaviness, an expression well-matched by 
deliberate gravity of speech. He speaks excellent English, but has 
very slight, yet very perceptible, difficulty of utterance, apparently 
caused by some peculiar defect in the front teeth. He is, I am told, 
less than thirty-four years old. Owing, perhaps, to the striking 
solemnity of his address, I should have deemed him to be more than 
forty. He is very gracious and affable—kingly, in short. From the 
brief conversation that passed between us I should feel inclined to 
think him endowed with a sound understanding and more than 
common capacity.” 

Lorp DERBY AND THE CO-OPERATIVE SocretTiEs.—The Earl of Derby 
has made known his opinion on co-operative societies in a letter which 
was read on Saturday at the opening of the store of a new co-opera- 
tive society at Prestwich, near Manchester. The Conservative chief 
protests that if any persons have been led to believe that he looks 
coldly on the co-operative movement, they are greatly mistaken. “ It 
has always appeared to me,” he writes, “to be well calculated to 
encourage in the operative classes habits of frugality, temperance, and 
self-dependence ; and if the managers of these societies conduct them 
prudently, not entering into wild speculations, and retaining in handa 
sufficient amount of reserved capital to meet casual emergencies, they 
cannot fail to exercise a beneficial influence upon the habits of the 
population both morally and physically. It is encouraging to find that 
the establishment of these societies had not been put a stop to by the 
severe trial which the operative classes of the manufacturing districts 
have experienced for the last eighteen months.” This is an expres- 
sion of cordial sympathy which cannot fail to encourage a movement 
likely to exercise the happiest influence on the condition of the work- 
ing classes, 

Tue Fires or Lonpon 1x 1863.—Captain Shaw has issued his 
annual report, from which we learn that the fires of 1863, compared 
with those of the previous year, show an increase of 101; and com- 
pared with the average of the previous thirty years, an increase of 
582. The number of houses destroyed was 39, six more than in 1862, 
and nine more than the average of the previous thirty years. By an 
extension of the telegraph from the foremen’s stations to those in the 
respective districts, a great saving of time has been effected in “ calls” 
and “stops,” and the labours of the men of all ranks in the fire- 
brigade rendered less arduous, notwithstanding the increase in the 
number of fires. The total number of “calls” during the year has 
been 1,624, of which 81 were false alarms; 139 chimney alarms ; and 
1,404 fires. Of these, 39 resulted in the total destruction of buildings ; 
310 in serious damage; and 1,055 in slight damage. Amongst the 
Common causes of fire we find smoking tobacco ; children playing with 
fire, lucifers, and fireworks ; and sometimes crinoline. Captain Shaw 
reports that the rolling-stock of the brigade is in excellent order, and 
the men in a good state of discipline. 


Ca PTAIN OsBorN’s ExpEDITION.—It appears from the correspondence 
published on this subject that the failure of the expedition arose from 
the unwillingness of the “ Foreign Board” which directs the foreign 
affairs of the Celestial Empire, to entrust so great a power as Captain 
Osborn 8 mission required to so formidable a force. They preferred 
the Services of adventurers, British and American, who could be hired 
in bands large enough in their opinion to deal with the Taepings, and 
not so large as to be an occasion of anxiety to their employers. Thus, 
instead of opposing the Chinese brigands by a legitimate force, whose 
Captain would require independent powers, the “ Foreign Board” has 
preferred to oppose them with European brigands. Whether they will 
thus preserve their authority intact as they hope, is a question. But 
their decision undoubtedly relieves us from what might have proved the 
Lng of new acquisitions in the East. In the meantime commerce 
tas a rallying point—independent of Chinese factions—in the growing 
Strength of Shanghai, whose trade has increased so rapidly that its 
sixteen millions of imports in 1862 have increased to twenty-three 
millions in 1863 ; while its exports have risen from ten millions in 
the former year to fifteen in the latter. 


Pirates at Bow-srrert.—A shocking story was told at Bow-street 
= Saturday, when ten seamen, mostly men of colour, were charged 
pas the murder of six persons on the high seas. They were part of 
f, ez — of the Flowery Land, and left London on the 28th of July 
mre Singapore. On their passage they murdered the captain and his 
ree the chief mate, steward, and two others. They then scuttled 
the ship and escaped with all the property they could carry, leaving 

e rest of the crew to their fate, in the hope that they would sink 
with her. In this they were disappointed, for the men they had left 
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to perish also escaped, and, reaching Monte Video, acquainted the 
authorities with what had happened. A force was sent to apprehend 
the pirates, and they were caught and brought before the Naval Court, 
which ordered them to be transmitted to England. Five of them 
arrived at Liverpool on Friday week in the same ship with the 
witnesses—a speedy retribution. 





Servants’ Ciuss.—A writer, who addresses the Times upon the 
subject of servants and their charactérs, says that there are established 
in London many servants’ clubs, which have arranged a system of 
communication between servants which is perfectly marvellous. The 
name of any lady or gentleman who dares to speak the truth as to the 
faults of any servant is posted at these clubs, and to their houses no 
servant will on any account go. The writer adds that she has known 
two or three instances of persons who have acted with a determination 
to give in all cases truthful characters of their servants, and who have 
had their names posted in this manner, and so great was the malice of 
servants with whom they had been obliged to part for misconduct 
which could not be concealed, that they were forced to live in hotels or 
go abroad for a time until the subject had been forgotten. 


RevoLt oF LIBERATED NeEGRoEs.—President Lincoln seems as 
little likely to gain the loyalty of the slaves whom he has armed as to 
regain that of their late owners. Disgusted, apparently, at the little 
consideration their uniform has gained them, they have seized Fort 
Jackson, a strong post on the Mississippi below New Orleans, in 
which they have thus far held their ground against two white regi- 
ments sent to dislodge them, and who have been obliged to return 
re infecta. Even in the streets of New Orleans some of their repre- 
sentative men preach rebellion against the North, and declare a 
preference for their old masters. They have been silenced, it is 
true; but these symptoms of disaffection towards their liberators are 
significant. 

THE Wark ON THE PUNJAUB FRONTIER.—Almost as soon as the 
English people were made aware that they had a fresh Indian war on 
their hands, intelligence arrives that it is ended. Our troops have 
reached and destroyed Mukla, the seat of the Hindustani fanatics, and 
have returned to Umbeylah. As soon as hostages have been exacted 
from the Jadoon and Othmanzye tribes, they will go into quarters. 
The Peshawur district and border is quiet, and the Punjaub perfectly 
tranquil. This is good news; and the authorities deserve credit for 
the expedition and promptness with which they have terminated a war 
which promised to become serious. 


Our RELATIONS WITH JAPAN.—There is a hope that we shall be 
spared the cost and worry of a war with the Japanese. After three 
days’ discussion, it appears that the agents of Prince Satsuma have 
agreed to pay the indemnity we have demanded for the murder of 
Mr. Richardson, and have pledged themselves in writing—though 
their bond may be as little to be relied upon as their word—to make 
active search for his murderers, and capitally punish them when 
found, in the presence of one or more British officers. 


Tue Inrant Prince.—The young prince, though only a seven 
months’ child, is in excellent health. It may be interesting to 
our readers to know that the future King of Great Britain and 
Ireland, and Emperor of the Indies, weighed exactly 9lbs. There is 
a fact connected with his birth which shows that the best-laid 
schemes of princes, as well as of mice and men, “ gang aft aglee.” 
While he made his appearance at Frogmore, his baby-linen was at 
Marlborough-house ; and flannel and other necessaries had to be hastily 
procured at Windsor. 


M. Kossutn’s Procramation.—A writer in a letter to the Times, 
denies that Kossuth’s proclamation ordering his countrymen to 
act in obedience to the “ National Committec of Hungarian Indepen- 
dence” has produced the agitation in Hungary which has been 
described in some foreign journals. It has, on the contrary, he says, 
been regarded as shocking to all feelings of national dignity and self- 
esteem ; and even the persons to whom copies of the proclamation 
were sent by post gave them up to the authorities of their own 
free will. 

As the master of a merchant vessel at Teignmouth, named Hill, 
was assisting his wife, at the Taunton station, to return to her carriage 
when in motion, he was thrown under the train and killed. A porter 
who ran to his aid nearly shared the same fate, and Mrs. Hill was only 
saved by being dragged into the carriage by her hair. Previously to 
leaving London the deceased and his wife took insurance tickets for 
£200 each. 

Mr. Wiu1am Sairu, of the Warren, Broughton, proprietor of the 
Chester Chronicle, attended divine service in the parish church on Christ- 
mas Day, and after receiving the Holy Communion of the sacrament, 
returned to his seat, when he was rendered insensible by an apoplectic 
fit, and after being removed home, died on the following Monday 
night, after remaining speechless, though partially conscious. 


Mr. Burkg, an auctioneer of Sligo, was selling goods on a loft on 
Thursday week, surrounded by about fifty people, and while he was 
with uplifted hammer, crying “ Going, going, gone;” the loft gave 
way with a crash, the whole party were precipitated upon an earthen 
floor, a distance of about 12 feet. No one was killed, but Mr. Burke 
had his shoulder-blade broken. 


AN explosion, resulting in the death of fourteen men, occurred on 
Saturday se’nnight, at the Gin Pit, the property of the Llynvi Valley 
Coal Company, at Maesteg, Glamorganshire. Another fatal accident 
occurred on Monday, at Bridge-end Colliery, Dudley, owing to a 
restive horse falling down the shaft as a skip with six men was 
ascending. The whole were dashed to the bottom and killed. 


Her Maszsty having consideration for the distress which might 
exist among the poor of London in consequence of the late severe 
weather, has forwarded a donation of £100 to the funds of the 
Association for the Relief of Destitution in the Metropolis, 4, St. 
Martin’s-place, Trafalgar-square, of which the Bishop of London is 
president. 
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OPENING of THE Cuartnc-Cross Rartway.—This railway, the first 
link in the proposed system of metropolitan communication by rail, 
was opened on Monday, when the earliest trains were filled with 
passengers. Seventy trains will now run daily from Charing-Cross 
to Greenwich, commencing at 7°10, and ending at 1220. The Mid- 
Kent trains will run from 9 a.m. till 10°30 at night. 

M. Tuers’ Srercu.—It is said that amongst those who applaude¢ 
M. Thiers’ speech loudest and loagest was Prince Napoleon, who sat 
in the Senator’s Gallery. 

Mr. Peanopy’s Donation.—Who can tell us what has been done, 
or what is proposed to be done, with Mr. Peabody’s donation to the 
London poor? This pertinent question has been asked during the 
week. We shall be anxious to hear the answer. 

THE QUEEN is about to erect a lodge on the side of Lochnagar, for 
her accommodation when going to the top of that mountain. It is to 
contain a parlour, kitchen, gillies’ room, and stabling for ponies. 

Tue footmen at Osborne have resumed scarlet liveries. The pages 
and dressers in immediate attendance on the Queen continue to 
wear black. 

Tuer Mansion House Committee of the Lancashire Fund voted, last 
week, £2,312 out of the balance in hand of £55,604, chiefly in clothing 
and fuel, among fifty-one districts. 

Lapy Suepprarp has presented £250—£50 of which she collected 
—for a lifeboat to be stationed at Porthdinllan, on the Carmarthen- 
shire coast. She has already given £400 for two lifeboats—one at 
Portrush, and the other at Porthcawl. 

Mr. E. Moutt, a son of Lord Derby’s steward at Knowsley, was 
skating in that park, in company with the Rev. J. Bolton, curate of 
Knowsley, when the ice gave way. After some difficulty, the latter 
was rescued by a rope, but his companion was drowned. 

As a boiler was being hoisted out of the Spiteful, at Woolwich 
dockyard, an iron chain guy of the shears broke, and the shears 
swinging round, the boiler swept the deck crowded with men, killing 
three, and severely injury several more, two of them, it is feared, 
fatally. 

An Anglo-Italian Bank will, it is said, be shortly introduced, all the 
preliminary arrangements having been completed. Sir James Hudson 
and Baron Ricasoli will be members of the board of direction. 

THE Crawley Defence Fund amounts at present to about £1,500, 
chiefly subscribed by officers of the two services. 


* 
; 
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Carrain Suaw, of the London Fire Brigade, is fast recovering from 
his accident. 

La France announces that “ M. Stanley, born at Alderley,’ 
replace the Duke of Newcastle at the Colonial-office. 


> is to 


It is stated that there is to be an exhibition at Turin of the cotton 
grown in different parts of Italy. 








THE CHURCH. 


SAINTS AND THEIR LEGENDS. 
No. 10.—RoYAL SAINTS—ST. OSWIN. 


OswaLp was succeeded on the throne of Bernicia by his 
younger brother Oswy, while Deira fell to the rule of King Oswin, 
a prince of the race of Allla, his father having been the cousin 
of King Edwin. Oswin was celebrated for his justice, his 
generosity, and especially for his humility. His favourite coun- 
sellor was St. Aidan, Bishop of Lindisfarne. Bede relates how, 
one day, the king gave Aidan, who was accustomed to perform 
his laborious journeys on foot, a superb and valuable horse. 
The charitable bishop soon afterwards, while riding abroad, 
met by chance a poor man who asked alms, and, having 
nothing else to bestow upon him, he dismounted, and gave 
him the horse, with all its royal furniture. This was told to 
the king as the royal household were going to dinner; he 
turned to the bishop, and expressed some displeasure at such 
an act of injudicious charity ; to which Aidan replied, “ What 
is it you say, O king? Is that mare’s foal more dear to you 
than the Son of God?” Aidan’s reply displayed quite as 
little judgment as his act; but the king was impressed with it. 
He had just returned from hunting; and while the others 
placed themselves at the table, he stood with his attendants 
warming himself by the fire, when, reflecting on Aidan’s 
words, he took off his sword and gave it to a ser rant, and, 
falling at his bishop’s feet, expressed his regret at what he had 
said, begged his forgiveness, and promised never again to put 
a curb upon his charity. Oswin then sat down at the board 
with a joyful countenance; but Aidan, on the contrary, became 
sad, and shed tears, and when his priest asked the cause of his 
sorrow, he replied, that he knew Oswin would not live long, 
for he had never heard of a king so humble, and this world 
was not worthy of him. This is the only incident of Oswin’s 
life which has been recorded. 

Aidan’s prediction was soon fulfilled. Oswy of Bernicia 
coveted Deira also, and he was probably encouraged, by what 
he looked upon as Oswin’s want of spirit, to invade his king- 
dom. The latter raised an army to resist the invader, but, 
when he reviewed his men, he was moved by a Christian horror 
of shedding blood; and, hearing that the invading army was 
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much greater than his own, he ordered his fighting-men to 
return to their homes, abandoned his crown without a blow, 
and sought concealment for himself and a single attendant at 
Gilling, in Yorkshire (then called In Gethlingum), at the 
house of oné of his earls, named Hunwald, who had been an 
éspecial object of his generosity. Hunwald betrayed him, and 
the pious king was basely murdered by Oswy’s orders, on the 
20th of August, 651. 

King Oswin was buried so obscurely, that the very place of 
his interment seems to have been soon forgotten. Bede leaves 
us to suppose that it may have been at Gilling, where he was 
slain. But at afar subsequent period, the monks of Tyne- 
mouth pretended that Oswin’s body had been carried to their 
church and buried there. In the time of King Edward the 
Confessor, the monks of Tynemouth wanted a saint for their 
church, and the sexton, named Edmund, was set a dreaming. 
Oswin appeared to him in form just as described by Bede, told 
him that his body was buried in their church, and lay there 
unknown to anybody, and ordered him to go and inform 
Bishop Augelwin of this, adding that they would find the body 
under the pavement of the oratory, and that it was his wish to 
be taken up and deposited in an unusually handsome shrine, 
It does not appear why the saint did not make this communi- 
cation directly to the bishop himself. However, Edmund the 
sexton delivered his message to Aigelwin, who greatly rejoiced, 
and gave orders for making search for the body with much 
ceremony. Tosti, the son of Godwin, who was then Earl of 
Northumberland, appears to have discountenanced the whole 
affair, and the narrator tells us that all the misfortunes which 
afterwards fell upon him were sent as a punishment for his 
incredulity ; but his more pious countess interested herself much 
in the discovery, though she was not able to be present. On 
the day appointed, an immense number of people assembled to 
witness the proceeding, and, after solemn prayer, the excavators 
were set to work, and they dug from one side of the floor to the 
other without finding either coffin or body, until they gave up 

| the search in despair. Then Edmund the sexton stood forth, 
and, alleging that the reason they could not find the saint was 
| the careless admission of many unworthy persons into the 
church, asked them to give him a spade, and let him dig 
himself. The very first stroke of his spade discovered a hard 
substance under the earth, which proved to be a rough wooden 
coffin, and this was no sooner uncovered than a delicious odour 
filled the church, and all those who were present felt as if they 
were in the joys of heaven. So at least the monk who tells the 
story asserts; and there could, therefore, be no doubt that they 
had found the saintly relics. It may, perhaps, be allowable to 
remark that the sexton was just the person likely to know 
where to find a buried corpse if it were wanted. The bones 
were taken up with due honour, and deposited in a splendid 
shrine, according to the saint’s wishes. This discovery occurred 
in the year 1065, four hundred and fourteen years after Oswin’s 
death. 

| Curiously enough, the bones which had remained so long 
without performing any miracle that is recorded, so that nobody 
even knew where they had been hidden, became from this 
time endowed with a marvellous power of working miracles, 
and brought great glory—and profit—to the monks of Tyne- 
| mouth. A register of these miracles was kept, and on the day 
of his festival they were read, along with the saint’s life, to the 
multitude assembled at his shrine. A monk of Tynemouth, 
soon after the middle of the twelfth century, reduced them into 
a narrative, which is preserved and has been printed. It 
answered somewhat the purpose of our modern advertisements 
of wonderful cures, for the miracles were generally exercised 
upon persons suffering from diseases or bodily injuries. As in 
the case of Oswald, the water in which the bones were washed 
after they were found, conveyed to the earth on which it was 
thrown the power of working miracles, and this earth became 
itself a saleable commodity. The narratives of these miracles 
| are interesting only because they furnish curious anecdotes of 
private and public life at this remote period. And it may be 
| added that the sainted king condescended to assist both man 
| and beast, for one of the first miracles in the list was the cure 
of a mad horse by throwing over his back a rich pall which his 
master had previously vowed to give to the shrine of St. Oswin. 
This occurred while William the Conqueror was encamped at 
Newcastle on his way to Scotland. The saint, moreover, took 
so great an interest in the success of his relics, that he went 
| in person to seek patients. A poor woman of Durham had 
| lain many years deprived of the use of all her members, when 
one night a personage appeared to her exactly answering the 
description of the saint when alive, and told her that she 
would recover the use of her limbs if she went to perform her 
devotions at the shrine of St. Oswin on one of the three days 
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of his festival. She went, and was perfectly cured, in the 
presence of the multitude usually assembled on that occasion. 
A monk was cured of the tooth-ache by kissing Oswin’s 
shrine. 

St. Oswin was everywhere present to assist those of his 
worshippers who called upon him in their trouble, and one 
miracle of this kind gives a curious picture of the state of society 
during the turbulent reign of King Stephen. There was a boy 
belonging to the monastery of Tynemouth, who was skilful in 
fishing, and he was sent one day in a boat to catch herrings for 
the monks off Scarborough. The fisher boy, whose name was 
Leofric, meeting at first with little success, put in to Scar- 
borough to wait a change of the weather; and suddenly, while 
he remained there, Ranulf, Earl of Chester, attacked and plun- 
dered Scarborough, and the boy Leofric was carried away 
among the captives. The chieftain to whose share Leofric fell 
took him and his companions in chains to his castle of 
Malton, where he and his followers began to cram themselves 
with meat, although it was the eve of the feast of Simon and 
Jude. When the captives, more religious than their captors, 
refused to partake of a diet forbidden by the Church on that 
day, the “tyrant,” in a rage, ordered fish to be given them, 
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and said, with an oath, “ Eat and fill while you may, for it is | 


the last food you will taste in this world!” After they had 
eaten, he caused them to be stripped naked, and their clothes 
taken away; and in this condition, their hands were fettered 
behind them, and their feet were placed in the wooden stocks 
with which medizval dungeons were furnished. They were 
left in this condition without food for a week, and were then 


subjected to grievous torture, being taken out of the stocks, | 
| of the Rev. William C. Magee, D.D., Rector of Enniskillen, to the 


suspended by the hands and grievously scourged, and then put 
in the stocks again. All this time the boy Leofric kept calling 
out, “St. Oswin! St. Oswin!” 
castle at least, and at this time, the refectory of the 
chieftain who held the castle, the sleeping apartment, 


and the prison, were all in one room, or at least the 


in the same room; and while he stood warming him- 
self at the fire, enjoying the sight of the sufferings of 


his prisoners, who lay in the stocks around the apart- | 


ment, he heard Leofric continually repeating the name of 
Oswin, and in anger threw at his head a staff which he 
happened to hold in his hand, shouting at the same time, 
“ Why do you weary our ears with your cries of Oswin, Oswin ? 
who is the man you expect will give you your liberty without 
paying for it? Hold your tongue, and let us have no more 
of your clamour; if you disturb our sleep this night it will 
be the worse for you!” Im the middle of the night, when 
all were sound asleep, St. Oswin appeared to the boy, and told 
him to rise and go without delay to his church at Tynemouth. 
Leofric represented that, with his hands bound and his feet in 
the stocks, he could not rise; but the saint only answered, 
“Delay not, but rise quickly!” and disappeared. Leofric 
woke, and found that the fetters had fallen from his hands, but 
he held his arms in the same position lest this circumstance 
should attract the attention of his jailors, and fell asleep. The 
Saint appeared again, and, reproaching him for his disobedience, 
told him to rise quickly and take with him the staff which the 
“tyrant” had thrown at him, and go his way. Leofric woke 
again, drew his feet easily out of the stocks, and seizing the 
staff, and taking the coat of one of the sleepers to cover his 
naked body, for it was wintry weather, he left the room unper- 
ceived, and opening a postern-gate without difficulty gained 
the open country, and, although he was totally ignorant of the 
road, reached Tynemouth in safety, where he offered his thanks 
devoutly at the shrine of his benefactor. 

Once, about the middle of the twelfth century, a most 
skilful goldsmith, making a circuit of the country in search of 
work, was employed during some time by the Prior of Tyne- 
mouth in adorning the shrine of St. Oswin with silver and 
gold. He was there on the feast of the saint, when a crowd 
of people was assembled in the monastery, some making their 
offerings and performing their devotions at his tomb, while 
others were eating and drinking, and indulging in all sorts of 
games and frolic. The goldsmith, whese name was Baldwin, 
and whose workshop was adjacent to the church, heard the 
shouts of joy and revelry, and, unable to resist the desire of 
witnessing what was going on, left his door open, which 
was perceived by a thief, for thieves usually assembled on 
such occasions, who entered, stole everything that was worth 
Carrying away, and fled, no doubt with an unusually good 
booty. But the saint was not slow in revenging the affront. 
For, although the thief took the high road, and there was no 
visible obstruction to his progress, he found himself arrested 
when he came to the limits of the jurisdiction of the monastery, 
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and was compelled to wander about within them, till he entered 
a public-house to obtain refreshment. His wild looks excited 
suspicion, and, while the waiter served him, a messenger was 
sent to give information to the monks. It happened that at 
that moment a woman who washed for Baldwin the goldsmith 
was in the public-house, and she immediately recognised some 
of the clothes which the thief had taken and with which he 
had clad himself. The thief was taken, and with quick justice 
tried and hanged immediately; and Baldwin the goldsmith 
acknowledged the power of St. Oswin, and worked on his shrine 
with more labour and care than ever. 

We will only add, as a further instance of the extraordinary 
sanctity of King Oswin, that a monk of Hertford was cured of 
a grievous disease of the eyes by merely touching them with 
the book in which the life and miracles of St. Oswin were 
recorded ! 











THE PENTATEUCH. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “LONDON REVIEW.” 

Sir,—The title-page of the work which I mentioned in the 
Lonpon Review, is “ An Introduction to the Pentateuch ; an Enquiry, 
literal and doctrinal, into the Genuineness, Authority, and Design of 
the Mosaic Writings.” By the Rev. Donald Macdonald, M.A., author 
of “Creation and the Fall.” Edinburgh: T. & J. Clark, 38, George- 
street. London: Hamilton, Adams, & Co. Dublin: J. Robertson. 


ANOTHER SUBSCRIBER, 








Tue Government has given great satisfaction by the appointment 


| vacant deanery of Cork, a post which, forty-three years ago, was held by 
eae < AAA ais - | his grandfather. 
Now it appears that in this | house of Cork in the year 1821. 


Oddly enough, Dr. Magee was born in the deanery- 
At the age of thirteen he entered 


| Trinity College, Dublin, and became a scholar at sixteen, making a 


| most distinguished collegiate career. 


castellan and his men lived, slept, and kept his prisoners | ®”4 for nine years was chaplain of the Octagon. 


| to London, to the Quebec Chapel, and then took the rectory of Ennis- 


For two years he Jaboured as 
curate in a very poor Dublin parish, from which he went to Bath, 
From Bath he came 


killen. Dr. Magee is erudite and eloquent, and has attached himself 
to no party. 
DrEaTH OF THE BisHop oF ELy.—We deeply regret to announce the 


| death of the Right Rev. Thomas Turton, D.D., the Bishop of Ely. 


day night. 





The right rev. divine, who had been in weak health for some time 
past, was taken seriously unwell on Monday week, since which day he 
continued to sink. He died at half-past eleven on the following Thurs- 
In consequence of this event the Right Rev. Dr. C. J. 
Ellicott, Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, will be entitled to take his 
seat in the House of Lords at the commencement of the next session 
of Parliament. The new Bishop of Ely will not be entitled to a seat in 
Parliament until a vacancy arises in a diocese other than Canterbury, 
York, London, Durham, or Winchester. 


Tux Rev. James Hildyard, B.D., of Ingoldsby, Lincolnshire, is 
mentioned as not unlikely to succeed to the vacant see of Ely. The 
part taken by the rev. gentleman in the movement for a revision of 
the Liturgy is well known, the “ Ingoldsby Letters” on that subject 
being now in their third edition, and extensively circulated. 


SpecuLaTine upon the probable successor of the late Bishop of Ely, 
the Guardian writes: “Is it a probability that learning and eloquence 
may receive a fitting recognition in the person of Dr. Wordsworth ? 
His name is not among the likeliest, perhaps—certainly it is among 
the best.” 





= 





SCIENCE. 


PHARMACEUTICAL CONFERENCE. 


Ir is by no means those institutions which are inaugurated with 
the greatest parade that ultimately acquire the highest rank for 
ability or usefulness, and it not uncommonly happens that those 
which have their origin in private or sectional interests neverthe- 
less frequently perform works of direct benefit to mankind at large. 
The nucleus of what now promises to be a very valuable medium 
for doing very valuable work was quietly and unostentatiously 
consolidated at the late Newcastle meeting of the British Associa- 
tion, when a small party of pharmacists .and chemists supported 
Dr. Attfield, Professor Bentley, Mr. Brady, Mr. Deane of Clapham, 
Dr. Edwards of Liverpool, Mr. Reynolds of Leeds, and a few 
other eminent individuals in these branches of medicine and 
chemistry in taking the preliminary measures for establishing 
future annual Pharmaceutical Conferences, which we presume will 
be usually held simultaneously with the great gatherings of the 
British Association ; such at least appears to be the present inten- 
tion as indicated by the nomination of Bath for the first confe- 
rence. No one can regard the large and useful class of British 
chemists and druggists, and fail to perceive the importance of 
any effort on their part to raise the practice of pharmacy more 


| nearly to the character of a profession in the public estimation, 
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end this is precisely one of the primary objects of the new 
Association. As the efforts of the Pharmaceutical Society for the 
past twenty years have tended in this direction, the questions natu- 
rally arise how the proposed congress is farther to effect this 
purpose, and whether it is inimical to the old and valuable society. 
Upon the last point numerous names associated with the move- 
ment are sufficient assurance that it is not inimical. The familiar 
maxim of the man of trade, “ Keep your shop if you want your 
shop to keep you” is never a more practical truism than amongst 
mercantile chemists, who must give an unusual amount of personal 
attendance to carry on a profitable business, and this is even more 
a necessity in the provinces than in the metropolis. And yet the 
country chemist should be, at least, as well educated, and in the 
absence of means of assistance and reference ought to be more so. 
Practically, in direct proportion to his education is the value of the 
druggist-chemist to the public. In this aspect the moving mem- 
bers of the proposed conference justly see that the chemist’s duty 
is not confined within the four walls of his shop, but that each 
wherever he may be located may contribute his particle of infor- 
mation at the annual gatherings of his class, and that by these 
inter-communications increased general information and a higher 
status in society may undoubtedly be attained. Ignorance the 
founders believe to be the fruitful source of accidents, adulte- 
rations, substitutions, recklessness in dispensing quack-medicines, 
and a host of other evils which are most likely to recede 
before an honest love of truth, order, and precision. If men 
can be induced to take an active part in their own intel- 
lectual elevation, and they are guided in their efforts by competent 
authorities, the surest steps for progress are taken, and such are 
the principles set forth. By the working members, on the one 
hand, reports are to be made upon subjects of interest to pharma- 
cists generally, and special subjects are to be investigated by 
individuals with reference to their respective districts, the con- 
joined reports being afterwards worked up by some able member 
competent to the task ; while on the part of the managing coun- 
cil, lists of subjects requiring investigation are submitted for 
acceptance of manipulation by the members. The list recently 
issued includes no less than seventy-five topics, more than one- 
half of which have already been accepted. For example, methy- 
lated spirit being cheaper than ethylated spirit, or coal-spirit, in 
plainer English, being less costly than wine-spirit or alcohol, the 
former is very frequently substituted for the latter by the unscru- 
pulous vendor of drngs. The adulterater profits, but the patients 
suffer. Very probably, not one in ten country druggists, if he 
could tell one from the other, could detect the adulteration of one 
by the other, and yet it is essential in the preparation of medi- 
cine that the drugs and materials used should be as pure as possible. 
What is wanted in the practice of business is the readiest and 
surest means of detection, and a chemist might have a very exten- 
sive business, and yet find leisure enough to pursue a special sub- 
ject, and the work he thus did would be equally beneficial to his 
brethren as to himself. The probability, however, is that he would 
never undertake the task unless urged to do so, and that even if 
he did, he would shrink from publishing his labours unless en- 
couraged by the approval of competent judges of their value. Of 
late, attention has often been attempted to be drawn to the various 
properties and uses of sea-weeds, and the extract of the com- 
mon bladder-wrack (Fucus vesciculosus) is occasionally prescribed 
in medicine. If the extract be made with proof-spirit, a green 
product is obtained ; but if the extract is prepared with water, a 
red solution results. If the extract really possesses any essential 
properties, it is evident that not only should the best method of 
preparation be determined, but we should also know what the medi- 
cinal principles are which are present in the plant. Information re- 
specting the rarer essential oils is generally defective, although of late 
Dr. Gladstone has done something in this direction ; of many 
alkaloids, too, noted by chemists, such as apirine in the Cocos 
lapidea, belladonine in the leaves and twigs of belladonna, capsicine 
in the perecarp of the capsicum, crotonine in the seeds of croton, 
very little is known, and many of the like kind which have 
received specific names, actually require confirmation. Microscopic 
analysis applied to pharmacy is another subject that might be 
made prolific of good results, and we are glad to see it has already 
been taken up by two exceedingly able men, Mr. Deane and Mr. 
Brady. What the principles are which give to various drugs their 
medicinal value, what the differences of the plants themselves in 
chemical composition at different times of the year, and what the 
best time and the best manner of making the most eligible and 
active preparations from them; what effects cultivation exeris 
on medicinal plants :—such are some of the subjects already pro- 
posed to the members, while others relate to adulterations, impuri- 

















ties, faults of manufacture, and similar trade, but not the less 
generally useful, purposes. 

The practical attempt to build up what we may ideally regard 
as a vast chemical cairn in this way by getting the numerous mem- 
bers of that extensively ramifying business to each and everyone 
cast in his stone, is novel and bold, and may, we hope, prove suc- 
cessful, for out of the mass of materials so brought together mag- 
nificent edifices of practical science may hereafter be created by 
the sorting, arranging, and elaborating of the loose materials. 


THE ALLEGED EARLY PHOTOGRAPHS. 

For some months past photographers have been in a state of 
excitement about the alleged discovery, among the papers of the 
late Matthew Boulton, of a series of coloured prints supposed to 
have been produced by some process now unknown, and about 
two early specimens of pictures on silvered plates in a drawer 
in the library at Soho. Mr. Smith, of the Museum of 
Patents, who met with these specimens, related their history to the 
Photographic Society in November last, and read documents 
which he considered tended to prove the hypothesis that the pic- 
tures in his possession were produced by chemical or photographic 
agency at a date prior to 1791. A writer in the Society of Arts 
Journal, evidently acquainted with these pictures, considers the 
evidence produced does not justify the assumption that the daguerre- 
otype art was known at Soho in 1791, and he endeavours to point 
out the fallacy of attributing the production of the paper prints to 
photographic agencies. 

Mr. Smith states that the prints were produced by a method in- 
vented by Mr. Francis Egington about the year 1790, that he was 
taken by the hand by Mr. Boulton, who appeared to have undertaken 
the production of copies from any painting, on paper, copper, 
canvas, and other materials. The copies were made in dead 
colours, and in some cases more than one were employed. Thus 
produced, they were frequently finished as oil-paintings, or water- 
colour drawings, being passed into the hands of Mr. Barney to 
colour. The sepia tone of some of the prints corresponds with 
that of the photographs now produced, while the extreme delicacy of 
the surface from which the impression was taken has led to-a 
belief that such an effect could only be the result of chemical 
agents acted upon by light. The basis of this opinion is that the 
impressions were taken on paper, the surface of which had 
been specially prepared, and after the lapse of nearly a cen- 
tury the prepared surface can be removed by friction, and the 
entire impression obliterated, the image not having been absor- 
bed into the substance of the paper, which is a hard and not 
a soft printing paper. That they were frequently finished as 
paintings is quite intelligible, and the prints themselves interpret 
their mode of production. That they are not photographs the 
writer referred to believes, because the paper on which the impres- 
sion is taken bears evidence of the use of a metal plate, a well- 
defined marginal line impressed during its passage through the press. 
And with reference to the method by which the minutely granu- 
lated surface was obtained, he believes any skilful aquatint en- 
graver could produce a similar surface by simply laying the ground 
of his plate by means of a delicate solution of any of the gums or 
resins used in that process, the gradations from light to shadow 
being dependent upon the action of acid in biting it upon the sur- 
face of the plate.- That the effect was so obtained he regards as 
evident from the flatness of the parts of the picture which have 
been stopped out, and are especially apparent in the foliage. With 
regard to the coloration of the prints, it was a common practice 
during the last century to print from mezzotinto, aquatint, and 
chalk-engraved plates in several colours, and anyone who will care- 
fully examine the Soho impressions may, he says, detect ample 
evidence of a compound process of printing with coloured inks. 
The method of applying such inks was described by Mr. Robert 
Laurie in 1776, in the second volume of the Society of Arts Trans- 
actions. 

This process of compound printing is still continued in # modi- 
fied form, small rubbers being at present used for the broader 
surfaces in place of the old stump pencils. For finishing as a water- 
colour drawing, it would be necessary to use a hard -paper, or to 
prepare the surface by coating it with gum, albumen, or some of 
the well-known mediums. If as a water-colour, albumen or gela- 
tine would probably be the material, a water-colour being used in 
printing from the plate ; the two would then combine, but the 
colour would not be absorbed into the paper ; if the coating of 
gelatine were thick, it would in a century be likely to perish, and 
there would be no difficulty in rubbing off the impression from the 
paper, If for finishing as an oil picture, gelatine would not be used, 
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as the two would not combine. If canvas were employed to print 
upon, no doubt oil-colours would be used. In the case of water- 
colours it was necessary to harden the surface of the paper, in 
order to prevent the colours applied by hand from running or 
spreading. 





CurnesE Crucirixion.—The following account of a recent cruci- 
fixion in China is by Mr. James Jones of Amoy, who witnessed the 
execution on the 28th October. ‘The victim was a well-known thief, 
whose principal offence was that of stealing young girls and selling 
them for prostitutes. On his trial before his judge he refused to 
criminate himself, although repeatedly scourged until his back was 
raw. If a female witness fails in giving satisfactory evidence in a 
sourt of justice, she is beaten with a leather strap across the mouth. 
His wife, desirous of sparing her husband, refused to give evidence, 
but after two or three applications of the strap her courage gave way. 
She confessed his guilt, at the same time admitting that two hundred 
dollars of the money so derived was hidden in the sea near the beach. 
Officers were sent to search, and finding the dollars in the place indi- 
cated, the prisoner was sentenced to decapitation—deemed by the 
Chinese the most severe of punishments, because they imagine that if 
aman leaves this world minus any of his members, he appears in 
the same condition in the next. The culprit therefore prayed to be 
crucified instead of being beheaded. The cross was of the Latin 
form, the foot being inserted in a stout plank, and the criminal, stand- 
ing on a board, had nails driven through his feet, his hands stretched 
and nailed to the cross-beam. His legs were fastened to the cross 
with an iron chain, and his arms bound with cords, and on the cord 


round his waist was inserted a piece of wood on which was written | souted 


his name and offence; a similar piece on his right arm contained his 
sentence—namely, to remain on the cross day and night until he died; 


another on his left arm had the name of the judge, with his titles and | 
The criminal was nailed to the cross inside the Yamun in the 


offices. 
presence of the magistrate, and then carried by four coolies to one of 
the principal thoroughfares leading from the city, where he was left 
during the day, but removed at night inside the prison for fear of his 
friends attempting to rescue him, and again carried forth at daylight 
in charge of two soldiers. He was crucified at noon on the Wednes- 
day, and Mr. Jones conversed with him at five in the evening. He 
complained of pain in the chest, and thirst. On Thursday he slept for 
some hours when the cross was laid down within the gaol compound. 
No one was allowed to supply him with food or drink, and during the 
day there was quite a fair in front of the cross, people being attracted 
from a distance, and the sweetmeat vendors driving alarge trade. On 
Saturday he was still alive, when the Taotai was appealed to by a 
foreigner to put an end to the wretch’s sufferings, and he imme- 
diately gave orders that vinegar shuuld be administered, which he 
expected would produce immediate death, but the result was other- 
wise, and at sunset, when the cross was taken within the gaol, two 
soldiers with stout bamboos broke both his legs and then strangled 
him. Mr. Jones says that all the Chinese with whom he has con- 
versed assert that crucifixion is a modern punishment; and looking at 
the similarity of passages in the execution with the narratives of the 
New Testament, he conceives the idea may have been introduced 
through the Jesuits. 


_ Traction-ENGINES.—The Builder notices the presence in the Ken- 
sington Museum of Patents of the famous Wylam Colliery engine, 
“ Puffing Billy,” one of the first locomotives ever made. Appended 
to this remarkable relic is an ancient written opinion of a barrister of 
bygone times, that locomotive engines could be indicted as a nuisance, 
from their noise being a cause of disturbance to cattle. “A modern 
improvement in land-transit,” our contemporary says, “of only 
Secondary importance to that of the use of the locomotive on the rail, 
is the employment of the traction-engine on common roads. The 
introduction of these engines has to meet similar obstacles to those 
encountered by railways during the first decades of this century. 
’ Traction-engines frighten cattle,—traction-engines destroy the roads, 
—traction-engines take up too much room in the roadways.’ Similar 
are the cuckoo cries against every innovation. Trains moving at the 
rate of fifty miles an hour often run parallel to long lengths of road ; 
thrashing-machines, that have been commonly used for the last fifteen 
years, take up more room than a traction-engine ; the hoofs of horses 
injure roads to a greater extent than the wheels of carriages. We 
noticed that a special meeting of the waywardens of the Faversham 
Highway Board was held on the 28th of December, for the purpose of 
considering a resolution to the effect that in the opinion of the Board 
the use of locomotives on the public highways is dangerous and incon- 
venient to the public; and therefore that an application be made to 
the Home Secretary, under the powers of the 24th and 25th of Vic- 
toria, cap. 70, to prohibit the use of all kinds of locomotives on any 
highway whatever within the district. On a division, we are glad to 
Say, only two hands were held up for the prohibition, and more than 
fifty against it. According to a careful estimate, the cost of removing 
twelve tons of material a distance of ten miles gives a difference of 
£1. 8s. 8d. in favour of steam as compared with horses.” 


Tue Pumpinc-enoines for the main drainage works at Crossness 
are now being constructed by Messrs. Boulton & Watt, at the Soho 
Works at Birmingham. These pumps will consist of an arrange- 
ment of four steam-cylinders and eight pumps, fixed in an engine- 
house of large size. The four cylinders, each 48in. in diameter by 
9 ft. stroke, will stand at the corners of a square. Each will have 
two overhead beams of cast iron, 40 ft. long between the centres, and 
GR. deep in the middle. The pumps, eight in number, will each be 
12 ft. in diameter, and consist of a suction, middle, and delivery piece. 
One pump will be erected under each of the beams, and as these are 
side by side, so, of course, will be the pumps; and each cylinder 
will have four plungers working in it. Each steam cylinder will thus 
work eight plungers, the four nearest to the centre having a stroke of 
“ft. 3in., the other four a stroke of 4ft.6in. They are all 57 in. in 
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diameter. The suction-valves will be vertical, the lower or suction 
pieces being cast like a circular open grate, 12 ft. in diameter, the 
openings, some 30 in number, affording ample water-way; the 
delivery-valves will be the same in principle. The exact height of the 
lift will be about 18 ft. To the ends of the beam, projecting beyond 
the pumps, connecting-rods will be attached to the cranks of two 
fly-wheels. The boilers will be twelve in number, each 30 ft. long by 
6 ft. in diameter, and arranged in two groups of six, at either end of 
the boiler-house. 


At the opening meeting of the German Archeological Institute at 
Rome, various monuments and epigraphs found in Umbria, referring to 
the Etruscan priesthood, and other public offices of that nationality, 
were described by Dr. Henzen. A bronze bust lately found in some 
ruins near Perugia was described by Dr. Brann, and inferred by him 
from its analogies with a classic statue at Madrid to be intended for 
Hypnos, the God of Sleep. Many photographs were exhibited of 
different antiquities and buildings lately brought to light on the 
Palatine and elsewhere in Rome, amongst which was one of an 
interesting marble relief found at Porto, at the mouth of the Tiber, 
in excavations begun there ‘in November, by Prince Torlonia. This 
sculpture, which has given rise to much comment, contains a curiously 
complicated assemblage of figures, and has been made the subject of 
an essay by Visconti at the Pontific Archswologic Academy, in which 
he assumed it to be a sacrum donarium, one of those religious offerings 
made by the ancients as ex viso, under the influence of a dream—the 
spectacular representation, namely, of a particular scene supposed to 


| be preternaturally spread to view, the subject here being the Port of 


the Tiber as enlarged and embellished by Trajan, with all its public 
monuments and statues of gods, the symbolic eye introduced as sign 
of the visionary character under which this splendid reality is pre- 
The sculpture, regarded by the light of such interpretation, 
is almost unique among classic records of Paganism in Rome. 


Factitious BLiocks or Woop.—Gustave Colomb, a civil engineer of 
Switzerland, has patented an invention for manufacturing factitious 
blocks of wood of diversified shades or colours, intended especially to 
be divided by sawing into thin sheets for veneering, although the 
blocks can be applied to other purposes. The inventor takes shay- 
ings, made by hand-planing or by machine, which are rolled up by 
means of a spindle with crank, compactly on each other, to form 
bundles, several of which are closely packed in suitable frames. The 
bundles can be formed with shavings of the same kind of wood or of 
several different kinds and colours; in some cases shavings of other 
thin and pliable substances are introduced ; such as thin strips of soft 
metals, horn, whalebone, ivory, tortoiseshell, papier-maché made of 
sawdust, and any substance capable of being glued together with the 
wood shavings. When the frame has been filled up with bundles of 
shavings, it is dipped in a hot bath of well-liquefied glue. After this 
immersion, the bundles are submitted to strong pressure, and the 


| blocks thus formed are then carried to a hot-air chamber, where they 


are sufficiently dried to be cut into thin sheets. 


Tue ApmriraLty Pier, Dover.—A promenade, extending shoreward 
from the first landing-stairs on the western side, is being constructed. 
It is supported on twenty-eight iron columns fixed in granite blocks ; 
along these rest immense iron girders, with receptacles for the smaller 
girders which stride across to the granite wall of the pier on the west, 
the framework being about nine feet wide. The girders will receive 
large flagstones for the gallery walk. A strong iron double railing 
will enclose it on the eastern side; while the massive granite wall on 
the outward side, rising five feet above the floor of the gallery, will be 
in itself a sufficient protection. Attached to the ends of the cross- 
girders are cantilevers branching eastward about three feet, to form a 
shelter for the under traffic. At the point of each cantilever a lion’s 
head in iron will be fixed, and other ornamentations will be added to 
impart a finished appearance. The gallery is ascended at the shore 
end of the pier by two flights of granite steps. 


Tue New Sovruwark Street just opened to the public leads 
from Stamford-street, in the Blackfriars-road, to High-street, 
Southwark, not far from London Bridge. It is seventy feet wide. 
The Board of Works obtained their Act for the street in 1857; and 
the Streets Committee commenced their negotiations for the property 
in 1858. In 1861 the contract was taken; the portion from High- 
street, Borough, to Southwark Bridge-road, being opened for public 
traffic in July 1862, and that to Great Guildford-street at the end of 
that year. In March, 1863, the second contract from Great Guild- 
ford-street to Blackfriars-road, was let, and it was this final portion 
that has now been opened. The total length of the street is 3,450 
feet, or two-thirds of a mile. About 400 houses have been pulled 
down for its formation, and the vacant building-ground on each side 
consists of about 200 plots. The outlay has been £557,051. The 
receipts, partly realized, and partly estimated, are put at £267,031 ; 
leaving the actual cost at £290,020. 


Tue Urisization of SzawEep.—At the Philosophical Society of 
Glasgow, Mr. E. A Wiinsch has read a paper on this subject. The 
production of * kelp” could be almost indefinitely increased if the 
difficulties of climate in the drying process could be overcome. The 
supply of seaweed on our shores is practically inexhaustible, being 
estimated at 21,000,000 tons per annum ; while the present consump- 
tion, both for kelp and for green manuring, does not reach 1,000,000 
tons. The wrack cast up on our shores during the winter season is 
the largest in quantity and the most valuable in quality, and it is now 
proposed to save and dry this artificially by a contrivance for burning 
“‘ wet fuel,” and by which the seaweed itself is made to contribute 
towards the heat required for drying large quantities, at a cheap rate, 
at all seasons of the year. 


Repair or Lonpon Sewers.—The engineer of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works has reported on the works necessary to put the 
existing main sewers in efficient working condition, the estimated cost 
of the works being £800,000. There are 105 miles of main sowers on 
the north side, and 60 miles on the south side of the Thames. About 
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one-fifth of the number are open, and portions of the covered sewers 
are defective and require extensive re-construction. The works which 
should be immediately executed he estimates at £270,000. As the 
metropolitan area will be extended by the erection of additional 
houses, the engineer suggests that the £800,000 should not be raised 
at once, os hereafter there would be a greater number of buildings 
chargeable with the expense. He proposes that year by year the sums 
required to carry on the works should be “aised. 


Dixine-Hatt ror WorkMsN.—Great inconvenience having been 
experienced by the workmen employed at the Liverpool Dock, most 
living at such distances, the Dock Board has established a dining-hall, 
where dinners will be provided at the lowest possible charges, and the 
men will enjoy a cleanliness and comfort which will be new to many 
of them. ‘The hall has been built on some spare land fronting the 
river. It is divided into an upper and a lower compartment, each of 
which is 100 feet by 15} feet wide, and 10 feet in height. It is well 
lighted, and supplied with everything that can enhance the comfort of 
the workmen; and the management will be thrown as much as 
possible into the hands of the men themselves. The rooms will 
accommodate 500. The men bring their own provisions. 


Tue Barttow Tumutt.—At the last meeting cf the Archeological 
Institute, Mr. Purnell, the secretary, submitted a profile of the Bartlow 
Tumuli, prepared by the engineer of the Great Eastern Railway, to 
show the manner in which he proposes to brivg a new line between 
these interesting relics. A communication from the Society of 
Antiquaries was received, expressing entire concurrence in the course 
taken by the institute, and promising to offer strenuous opposition to 
the passage throngh Parliament of any bill that shall give power to 
the company to injure the Bartlow grave-mounds. 


Arc or MeripiaAn.—An interesting communication from Dr. Otto 
Torell has been made to the Royal Society, through General Sabine, 
detailing the measures in progress for the measurement of an arc of 
meridian in a high northern latitude. The Swedish Diet has voted 
the money necessary to complete the survey at Spitzbergen. There is 
every reason to expect that the practicability of the undertaking will 
be settled inthe next summer. ‘The Diet has likewise voted a sum 
towards the proposed great Middle-European Triangulation from 
Palermo to Trondhjem, and has also made a grant for the erection of 
@ new astronomical observatory at the University of Lund. 


Coatine of Surps with Giass.—By direction of the Admiralty, ex- 
periments, which are stated to be highly satisfactory, have been 
carried ont at Woolwich dockyard to ascertain the practicability of 
coating the bottom of iron ships on a plan invented by Mr. Leatch, 
which consists in coating the iron surface with gutta-percha or other 
cement, and on this soft material to fasten sheets of glass about a 
quarter of an inch thick. The glass is previously bent to the shape of 
the ship, and pierced for the reception of the screws or bolts, the 
apertures being lined with a soft adhesive composition, which pre- 
vents the fastenings from coming into immediate conduct with the 
glass. 

Ventitatinc tone Levets.—In the Artrobe tunnel, in Virginia 
city, Nevada territory, a mode of ventilation, said to have been in use 
amongst the ancient Germans, has been introduced. It is reported 
that when the tunnel was in only a few hundred feet, an air-shaft had 
to be sunk, and at about the same distance further another was put 
in: at this point the bottom of the shaft was closed up, except a hole 
about ten inches square, through which passed a wooden box flume of 
that size, by which the air is conducted into the further extremity of 
the tunnel. The draft is so strong that no other shaft has yet become 
necessary. ‘The tunnel is now about 2,600 feet. The Santa Fé Mine 
has adopted a similar system of ventilation. 

Zoo.ocicat Sociery.—Mr Buckland exhibited and made remarks 
on some specimens of oysters from Prince Edward's Island, alluding 
especially to the probable advantage of introducing the American 
species Osirea. virginica into this country. Mr. Leadbeater exhibited 
@ young specimen of Apteryx (Apteryx Owenii) from New Zealand ; 
and Mr. Hancock gave notice of his intention to try some experiments 
on the supposed electricity of the Octopus in the Society’s gardens. 


River Wear Dockxs.—The engineer has prepared another plan and 
model, according to which the works could be accomplished during 
the ensuing season, at a cost of £12,000. He proposes to retain the 
present groyne as the basis of the pier, and to strengthen it by 
buttresses of masonry, with timber-work between. He considers the 
sea will be broken better by timber work than by solid work, while 
the timber would be a protection to the masonry. 


Lonpon Cow-Housges.—The London cow-keepers have lately pro* 
tested against the refusal of licences for cow-sheds. The public health, 
however, is of greater importance than the interests of a small section 
of the community ; and each month’s experience shows that the keep- 
ing of cows in populous districts is injurious. It is to be hoped that 
the magistrates will resist firmly the licensing of cow-sheds in London, 


New Institvutions.—The new Mechanics’ Institution at Dadley has 
been formally opened by Earl Dudley. The architect is Mr. W. 
Bourne, of Dudley; and the builder Mr. Millward, of the same place. 
The style is Italian palatial architecture, and the building is fronted 
with stone, It contains a museum, lecture-rooms, a class-room, 3 
library, a large public hall, and other accommodation. 


Six Ropyrick Murcuison has been awarded the great Cuvier 
prize, given triennially by the French Institute. This is the first time 
the prize has been given to a geologist. 

Artesian WELL at SHEERNESS.—Water has been found in boring 
the new well of the Board of Health at the depth of 340 feet. The 
yield of water is at the rate of 295 gallons per hour. 

Tas Scuteswic-Hoistein Paerenper as an AvtHoR.—A French 
trausiation of a work by a prinee who has suddenly become of 
Kuropean importance—Prince Frederick of Augustenburg, has just 
appeared in Paris, It is entituled, “ Souvenirs d’un Voyage a la Céte 
de Coromandel et au Bengale.” 








PINE ARTS. 


THE PAST YEAR'S ADDITIONS TO THE NATIONAL 
GALLERY. 


Ir a man were cut in two and each part retained the powers of 
vitality, it would be rather difficult to give an inquirer his exact 
address, and if each half of the mutilated individual rented a 
separate tenement the answer would be still more difficult ; we 
should in turn have to demand of the inquirer which half he 
wanted—whether the right or the left. If a foreigner asked his 
way now to the National Gallery we should be compelled under 
existing circumstances to demand which half of it he wanted. The 
building so-called is certainly still remaining in Trafalgar-square, 
but one half the pictures—all the British—are at South Kensing- 
ton. If, therefore, we wish to take stock of our national purchases 
we must necessarily make out two accounts, and devote one to the 
Foreign and the other to the British additions. In the present 
notice we deal only with those of foreign masters, which have been 
added by purchase to the familiar gallery at Charing-cross ; and as 
the additions during the past year have been somewhat numerous 
and costly it is a source of gratification to find that the pictures 
themselves are of an order and authenticity to deserve marked 
appreciation. The pictures munificently presented by the Queen 
we have already noticed in a former. article, and for that reason 
exclude them from the present. The other foreign pictures added 
during the past year to the collection are a portrait of himself by 
Andrea del Sarto ; a Madonna and Child, by Crivelli ; St. Jerome 
in his Study, by Bellini ; Madonna and Child, by Previtali ; Marco 
Barbarigo, by Vander Meire ; Portrait ofa Tailor, by Moroni ; The 
Death of Procris by Piero di Cosimo, Portraits of Agostino and 
Niccolo della Torre, by Lotto ; Holy Family, by Lanini ; Christ's 
Agony in the Garden, by Bellini; a Trinity, by Pesellino; & 
Madonna and Child, by Beltraffio; and the Adoration of the Kings, 
by Bramantino—the last has not yet been seen by the public, as, 
although purchased some time since, it has only been hung in the 
gallery during the latter part of the present week. The “ Andrea 
del Sarto” (No. 690) is an extremely fine picture, and a model 
worthy of deep consideration by portrait-painters. Oftentimes, we 
have to regard an ancient work of art according to its merits for the 
age in which it was produced ; but perfection is perfection in all 
ages, and is of equal value whether acquired for the first time, or 
after years or centuries of experience, and so a picture possessing 
the highest qualities of art isa picture for all time, and excites the 
like feelings of admiration in every generation of viewers. The 
artist—the son of a tailor at Florence—was a pupil of Piero di 





| Cosimo. He was born in 1488, and having earned great reputation 





in his native city as a worker both in oil and fresco, was invited by 
Francis I. to France, in 1518. - He died at Florence of the plague, 
in 1530. His works are amongst the most highly esteemed of the 
sixteenth century, and from the excellence of his frescoes at the 
Santissima Annunziata he has been named Andrea Senza Errori— 
the Andrea without faults. His conduct in life, however, was not 
always as faultless as his pictures. In his portrait, the back 
of his left shoulder points towards the spectator, to whom 
also his face is turned. The modulations and the grays 
leading up to blacks are exceedingly remarkable, and the effects 
produced worthy of careful notice—the face is very finely painted. 

Carlo Crivelli was a Venetian cavalier of the fifteenth century. He 
rarely put a date on his pictures, but the earliest yet met with is 
1468. The example added to our National Collection is an entire 
altar-piece, in its original frame. The principal subject is the 
Madonna and Child enthroned, with the St. Jerome and St. Sebas- 
tian,—about two thirds of life-size. Below are five small predella 
pictures, representing St. George and the Dragon, the martyrdom. 
of St. Sebastian, the Nativity, St. Jerome beating his chest with a 
stone, and St. Catherine, There was a smaller picture by the same 
artist previously in the gallery, but not nearly so fine in concep- 
tion or execution. The works of Andrea Previtali, a pupil of 
Bellini, date from about the beginning of the sixteenth century. 
He enjoyed great repute as a portrait painter, and the fine 
expressive face of the adoring monk in his “ Madonna and Child” 
(No. 695), and the perfect drawing and finish of the uplifted hands, 
are sufficient proof of his skill to assure us that his reputation 
was well-deserved. Gerard Vander Meire is said to have been & 
scholar of Hubert Van Eyck, and his name occurs in the list of the 
Corporation of Painters of Ghent in 1452. The example acquired 
is a half-length miniature of Marco Barbarigo, the Venetian consul 
in London in 1449. The face is rather sleepy in expression, but 
the picture looks flatter and poorer than it would otherwise do 
from its proximity to Gerard Dou’s sparkling portrait of himself. 
Giambaltista Moroni was another very eminent portrait-painter. 
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His life ranged from 1510 to 1578. In the picture, No. 697, the 
tailor, Tagliapanni, appears in a white flannel jacket with long tight 
sleeves beneath, shirt frills creep out around the wrists, red breeches, 
and round the waist a leather strap. One hand holds the shears, 
the other adjusts the cloth upon the board. The hair of the head, 
whiskers, and moustache is trimmed short. The face is at once in- 
telligent, thoughtful, expressive, and yet workman-like. There is 
great refinement in the way this workman-like intelligence is con- 
ceived, and it is most masterly painted. Piero Lorenzo, called di 
Cosimo after Cosimo Roselli his master, was the son of a Floren- 
tine jeweller, born about. the middle of the fifteenth century. His 
taste inclined rather to mythological than to ecclesiastical subjects, 
and the “ Death of Procris” (No. 698) isa very good specjmen of 
his work. It belongs to a period when painting was not at the 
height of its glory, but is a very meritorious work for the age to 
which it belongs. The*next picture is compounded of the por- 
traits of two brothers with appropriate accessories, on two of which 
are the names of the subjects—Agostino and Niccolo della Torre, 
the former of whom was Professor of Medicine at Padua. It 
is a picture of the finest qualities, and bears with the signature the 
date of 1515. Lanini’s picture of the “ Holy Family” (No. 700) is 
one of the most important additions, because of its undoubted 
authenticity. Such verified pictures are of the greatest value as 
points of comparison and instruction in determining the genuine- 
ness of others of less substantial pedigree. Bernandino Lanini was 
the best scholar of Ferrari, and one of the principal Milanese 
painters of his day, and the present example is indeed an exceed- 
ingly fine work. Beside the Holy Family are the Magdalen, 
Pope Gregory the Great, and St. Paul presenting an apple to 
the Infant Saviour. The figures are life-size, finely and vigorously 
drawn, with most expressive countenances and appropriate atti- 
tudes. The colouring is marvellously harmonious, though used in 
large pure masses. The date is 1543. No. 726 is another fine 


Bellini—a Madonna and Child. 


Francesco the grandson, by a daughter of Giorochi, commonly 
called Pesello, was born at Florence in 1422. [is father dying 
while he was a child, he was brought up by his grandfather, 
and hence he acquired the diminutive cognomen, Pesellino. He 
only survived his grandfather some nine or ten years, and died at 
the early age of thirty-five. “The Trinity” (No. 727) by him is 
in a severe architectural style, but as a work of art one of the 
most lofty conception and execution. The Father-God supports 
the beams of the Cross in his hands, and in his solemn face sub- 
limity reigns in every lineament. Round him are cherubims and 
seraphims, and from the Cross the body of the dead Christ slightly 
droops, the down-turned face in its ashy pallor still retaining in 
it the traces of the agony of the death that had been suffered. 
Beltraffio was a native of Milan, and studied under Leonardo da 
Vinci, but as he practised only as an amateur, his works are con- 
sequently rare. The example acquired is the “ Madonna and 
Chila” (No. 728), The last picture we have now to notice is the 
one last hung (No. 729), and one which is worthy of a pilgrimage 
to see. It is the largest ‘of any of the additions in size, and at the 
same time not surpassed in execution. The artist, Bartolommeo 
Suardi, the son of a man of property in Milan, was a pupil of 
weer the architect and painter, and hence his cognomen, 
Br: mantino, He accompanied his master to Rome about 
1495, where he was employed by Julius II. Not only 
was he distinguished in architecture and painting, but he 
was also an eminent engineer, the repairs of the fortifications of 
Milan being intrusted to Pa. pewe Shay were thyenshones 29 Shs 
troop of Charles V. under the Marquis of Pescara. In the 
magnificent picture just hung, the Virgin is seated in a ruined 
stable. In the background are the star in the heavens and the 
city of Bethlehem, with horsemen and other travellers in mid 
distance. The principal figures are all life size, and the gilding in 
relief of the jewellery of the kings’ crowns, the tracery of the 
golden presents they are offering, the buttons and ornamentation 
of their robes, is used in a bold and artistic manner we have never 
seen equalled. The gold is toned off with colour, and subdued in 
accordance with the requirements of light and shade, and this not 
isolatedly but in a general manner, so that the brightness of the 
gilding culminates in the crown of one of the kings, where it fairly 
Sparkles with radiant light. | 


The existing bisection of our national collection, we are glad to 
state, has received its doom. At least the first steps towards a new 
National Gallery have been taken, and it is to be hoped, 
therefore, the time will not be very distant when ‘the 
national pictures may all be associated and properly arranged 
na suitable and fitting building. Seemingly acting on the 
recommendation of the Royal Commissioners who advised the 











retention of the present gallery for the Royal Academy, the 
Government have determined on the gardens at the back of 
Burlington House as the site for the new one, and the plans for 
submitting to Parliament are, we believe, in progress. Burlington 
Gardens for this purpose, as they are now circumstanced, are 
objectionable in one point—that they are isolated, and retired from 
any public thoroughfare. No doubt, too, architects will complain that 
the presence of Burlington House itself will prevent any decorative 
display in the new buildings ; but if the interior arrangements of 
the picture-galleries be good, the public will probably soon get 
contented with the absence of external ornamentation, while the 
consequent diminution in the cost of erection will possibly give 
an increased celerity to parliamentary decision and practical execu- 
tion. The want of proper access may easily be got over by the 
formation of an archway through the central block of Burlington 
House itself, and where no serious difficulty would be encountered, 
as the central portion is already allotted to a noble hall and the 
grand staircase leading to the Royal and other Societies’ apart- 
ments. If, too, when alterations for such a purpose were con- 
templated directions were also given for the removal of the long 
red wall in Piccadilly, and the substitution for it of suitable iron 
railings, such as those at the British Museum, increased favour 

would undoubtedly be acquired in the public sight by the pro~ 

jectors ; and if the new building should not prove as elegant and 

showy as we might wish, Londoners at least would have got rid of 

something exceedingly obnoxious to their vision. 








Tuz New “ Tatrersa..’s” is now sufficiently advanced to show the 
general design of the architeetsy The ground on which it stands is 
nearly twoacres. The approach is by Knightsbridge-green, and the 
facade consists of two square wing blocks of yellow brick, with Port- 
land stone dressings, pierced with six windows on the two floors, and 
surmounted with stone parapets with ball terminals. These blocks are 
divided by a pedimented gateway, beautifully carved, and two side 
entrances. The entrance gradually enlarges through a depth of 300 
feet, until it is increased to more than double its width at the fagade. 
The subscription-room is a magnificent saloon, 60 feet by 30 feet, with 
a clear height of 26 feet. It is lighted by day by two large domes, 
18 feet high, covered with lunette lights, each formed of one large 
piece of glass. Ina third dome, in the centre, an enormous sun- 
burner illuminates the room by night. By a duplex arrangement 
the whole of the ceiling is brilliantly lighted. The domes are bor- 
dered, and the walls decorated in guilloche pattern, The floor 
will be paved in a geometric pattern, with ornamental tiles as a repeat. 
A raised dais, of about 6 inches, edged with marble, surrounds the 
apartment, the pattern of the flooring being completed by the dais as 
a rich border. At the south-west corner is a paved area of 70 feet by 
40 feet for open-air betting. The whole of the yard is covered by a 
gigantic roof of Hartley’s glass, supported by iron girders. Sur- 
rounding and opening into this enclosure are the stalls. Mr. Charles 
Freeman is the architect, and Messrs. Holland and Hannen the 
builders. 

Tue Prorte’s Patace at AMSTERDAM is nearly completed, and will, 
be opened in the spring of this year as an Exhibition of Industry,, 
Science, and Art of all Nations. Its length is 410 feet, the width 
170 feet, the transept being 220 feet; the height of the nave is 90 feet, 
and to the top of the dome 190 feet. A gallery of cast-iron openwork 
goes round the whole of the nave and transept, communicating with 
saloons over the vestibules. The framework and outside facework is 
of iron, with the exception of the main cornices. The columns are of 
cast-iron, and have an octagonal section similar to those in our Orystal 
Palace ; they are generally in pairs, except at the angles, where they 
are in groups from three to seven ineach. At the angles of the transept 
there are peculiar columns, having the appearance of a number tied 
together, to support the dome. All the columns have cast-iron foliated 
capitals at the galleries and springing of ribs, &c. The roof of the nave 
has semicircular wrought-iron ribs, in pairs corresponding to the pairs 
of columns, and these are braced together with open ornamental cast- 
iron work. The greater part of this roof is covered with glass, and at 
the ends of the nave are highly ornamental semicircular windows. 
Their framework is entirely of cast-iron, and is prepared for a double 
thickness of glass. The dome, which is over the intersection of the 
nave and the transept, is elliptical, the major axis being 104 feet, and 
the minor axis 64 feet. It is formed of iron ribs and ornamental work. 
The interior of the building is highly ornamented with cast-iron work, 
and ornamental painting will finish the decorations. The approximate 
cost of the building and grounds is £140,000. The design is by M. 
Outshoorne, of Amsterdam; the engineers, Messrs. Ordish and Le 
Feuvre, of Westminster. 

Excavations at Rome.—At Ostia, the works of excavation were 
lately recommenced by order of the Pope; their most valuable result 
during this season has been the discovery of a beautifally-executed 
mosaic, among the decorations of Therme, with figures of the Seasons. 
The excavations at Prima Porta, the site of the Vigentine villa of Livia, 
have also been resumed. A bust of the Empress of Augustus brought 
to light, evinces the fact that art-treasures there are not yet exhausted, 
The works on the Palatine also progress on the Farnese estate pur- 
chased by the French Emperor; and here has been lately disen- 
cumbered of soil a remnant of the bridge thrown across the Forum by 
Caligula. An exquisitely beautiful example of stucco-relief, with floral 
designs and figures, has been brought to light in the section of the 
palace ascribed to Caligula, at the north-eastern angle, above the 
Forum. In the course of improvements at the Quirinal Palace, at a 
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depth of 40 palms below the street level, the remains of a massive 
structure 21 palms in height by 18 in width, have been discovered, 
with an archway spanning its front; above it is the epigragh Cn. 
Sempronius Cn. F. Romilia. In a notice in the official Gazette, it 1s 
assumed to be one of the sepulchres that flanked the Flaminian Way, 
and therefore external to the limits of the city, as marked by the walls 
of Servius Tullius. 

Sociéré pes Beavx Arts.—On the occasion when the prizes of the 
Society of Fine Arts applied to Industry were given, M. Guichard 
stated that the late exhibition should not be confounded with the 
industrial exhibitions previously held. The juries of the latter were 
preoccupied with numerous important considerations entirely inde- 
pendent of art ; but beauty of form, happy harmony of colour, clever 
execution, in fact art, was the data on which the jurors of this society 
based their verdicts. The receipts amounted to 77,000 francs, the 
expenses about 45,000 francs, and the fund, founded by Baron Taylor, 
for the assistance of inventors and industrial artists, was about 
32,000 francs. The jury is divided into several sections, each of which 
presents a report. The section for painting have the task of appre- 
ciating original works of industrial artists ; the section for engraving, 
every species of reproduction, whether by engraving, lithography, or 
photography. M. R. de Fleury preceded his report on sculpture by 
an attempt to re-establish the true rules of good taste, and by warning 
artists against a too great abundance and richness in details. 


Discovery or Pictures at GLoUCESTER.—In the olden time county 
families often came into the principal city for some of the winter 
months, where they had houses, and enjoyed the amusements of the 
theatres, assemblies, and parties. Thus many fine old mansions may 
still be found in our principal towns, devoted to very different pur- 
poses from what they were originally built for. One of these, the 
town-house' of the wealthy family of Guise, a mansion of about Queen 





Anne’s period, has lately been occupied as a school of art; and during 
the alterations for this purpose, a projection of panelling in a small 
sitting-room, called ‘‘ Pope’s room,” was removed, when a fine portrait 
of Pope was discovered behind it. On removing the panelling on the 
opposite side another painting was revealed, since said to be the 
“Temptation,” by Guido. A man in a rich dress of the time of 
Francois I. is holding up a string of pearls to a woman, who appears 
to be resisting his tempting offer. It is described as a remarkably 
fine painting. The pictures are now in the possession of Mr, Baylis, 
Thames-bank, Fulham. 


AnciENT Encaustic PaveMENT.—On removing the monument of 
Bishop Hough in the north wing of the transept of Worcester 
Cathedral—to display a fine Norman arch adjoining—there was found 
a long piece of encaustic pavement, evidently part of the old floor of 
the transept. The tiles are in good preservation, some bearing designs 
in diamond-shaped patterns, the intervals being filled by coloured tiles. 
As is frequently the case, the designs are not uniform. The whole 
was bounded by tiles forming coats-of-arms, attributed to old 
Worcestershire families, or benefactors to St. Mary’s Monastery. On 
the wall, near the Norman arch, white roses on a crimson ground 
were found to have been painted. It is probable that these decora- 
tions may have been executed about the time of the funeral of Prince 
Arthur, of which ceremony Leland gives a most picturesque account. 


Discoveries at Pompru.—The Chronique des Arts states that 
among the articles recently discovered at Pompeii is a small head of 
Juno, in silver, of exquisite workmanship ; also the body, in silver, but 
broken ; a bridle-bit in bronze; a lamp in the same metal complete 
with cover, suspending chain, and extinguisher; a patera; a large 
and handsome vase, with the handles terminated by winged genii 
holding a cornucopia; other small vases in bronze; and a seal in that 
metal bearing the name of the master of the house in which the 
articles were found— Lucio Cornelio Diadumeno. 


ArcH®oLocy In France.—The Moniteur des Arts states that there 
were discovered a few days since on the banks of the Rhone, near 
Lyons, forty-five Gallo-Roman tombs, the skeletons in which were 
complete, the face turned towards the east, and the head supported 
by a Wr ie urn. One of the tombs only is formed of Roman 

es of a very large size. No inscription i 
kind have been found in any of the aoe, plate tempt wi 


THE Art-Liprary at Sourn Kensin 
: ART- SoutH KeEnsineton.— ini 
Pe ten aaa N.—A volume, containing 
8 and drawings of designs for furniture, decorations 
wal Ww a r ; : 
carvings, &c., hy Lock & Chippendale, the famous ornamentists of the 
middle of the last century, has been purchased for this library, which 
—— a very serviceable one, and contains a valuable collection of 
on the fine arts, comprising a large number of modern periodicals, 
published in England and on the Continent. 


Tue Works 1n Starinep Grass, now nearly completed, in Glasgow 
Cathedral, are on an extensive scale, embracing no fewer than forty. 
one windows in the upper church alone. The style of design is so opposed 
to that which artists and critics aver to be the right one that the y 
have called forth a considerable amount of comment, and are duaindah 
as the work of foreign artists, employed in preference to Englishmen 
who are equally competent to produce fine specimens of art. 


THE SHAKESPEARE Cuorm.—Mr. G. W. Martin is organising a choir 
of one thousand picked voices for the purpose of giving a grand er- 
formance of the Macbeth music and other compositions siadeaned 
with the writings of Shakespeare on the 23rd of April next, the three 
hundredth anniversary of Shakespeare’s birth. Ladies and gentlemen 
ge to take part in the festival may obtain a form of application 

nm sing ¢ f > q ; 
Ha ee arama and atreed envelope to U4 an 1 Haar 
al: ging for a performance of one of 


Handel’s oratorios in ai 
08 In aid of the funds of the Nati : 
e Nz ces 
so } ational Shakespeare 


so LATE M k. Bripett.—aA plan is talked of for the collection of 

© pictures of this young artist, whose death is said to have been 
hastened by the rejection of two of his pictures by the Royal 
Academy last year for exhibition in London. His picture of the 


Coliseum by moonlight, which was in the International Exhibition 
collection, is now with several other of his works in the picture 
gallery of Bevois Mount House, near Southampton, once the residence 
of the celebrated Earl of Peterborough. 

Tourn or Ezra THE Scripp.—After nearly 2,500 years the Jews of 
Bagdad have been roused to propose to erect a monument on the spot 
which the most ancient tradition has designated as the grave of Ezra. 
This site is in the desert, near the confluence of the Euphrates and 
Tigris. The proposed monument is a college for the study of the 
writings preserved through the care of the great scribe of 2,500 
years ago. 

Poor WittiM Benes, the sculptor, has died in the Middlesex 
Hospital. A few years ago this artist was in good practice, but he fell 
into trouples which preyed on his spirits, and left him too agitated for 
his real genius to have a fair trial. 

Sraturs AND Memorrats.—Mr. Foley’s statue of Oliver Goldsmith, 
in front of the Dublin University, has been ipaugurated.——A monu- 
ment to the late Lord and Lady Sudeley is to be erected in a chapel, 
which is to be specially prepared for the purpose, at the family 
seat in Toddington, Gloucestershire. 

In the East Riding of Yorkshire it is proposed to erect a monument 
to the late Sir Tatton Sykes, of Sledmere. 

Sir J. Ovrram.—It has been determined to erect a statue of Sir 
J. Outram in Aberdeen, where he received his early education. 

Forrucomine Pictures.—Mr. Holman Hunt is painting a picture 
representing the scene on London-bridge on the night of the illumina- 
tions in honour of the arrival of the Princess of Wales. 

Tur ARCHITECTURAL MusrumM.—The competition for colour prizes 
remains open until March Ist, and casts for coloration may be had on 
application to the secretary. The subject selected is the “ Miserere,”’ 
which obtained the second prize in the recent wood-carving competition, 
“The Gleaners.” 

“ Curist AMONG THE Doctors.’—Mr. Holman Hunt’s famous 
picture, “‘ The Finding of the Saviour in the Temple,” is again publicly 
exhibited at Messrs. Jennings’ Gallery, 62, Cheapside. 





Tue Encusn Opera Association.—This association which has 
been for some years in existence, but without public result, has con- 
cluded a treaty with Mr. Gye, by which it will become tenant of the 

| Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden, during the autumn and winter 
months, Mr. Gye consenting that the amount of his rental shall depend 
on the receipts. It will commence its performances on the first 
Monday in October next, with Mr. Alfred Mellon for musical con- 
ductor, Mr. William Beverley for scenic artist, and Mr. Augustus 
Harris for stage-manager. 

Tur Emperor and Empress of the French were present on Sunday 
night at the Italian Theatre, Paris, to witness the reappearance of 
Mdlle. Patti in the Sonnambula. The theatre was crowded with the 
rank, fashion, jewels, and beauty of Paris. The Emperor and Empress 
arrived for the first act, and did not leave till they had assisted in the 
applause bestowed on Patti at her second recall after the finale. 

|The Empress looked pale and unwell, but the Emperor, who evi- 
dently took an intense interest in the opera, appeared very hale and 
happy. Among the audience was Auber, Meyerbeer, and Rossini. 

THe GALLERY or ILLusrraTIon.—Mr. German Reed’s successful 
opera di camera is drawing to its close, and will shortly leave London: 
for a provincial tour, after which it will visit the metropolis again.. 
During the interval we shall have the very great pleasure of seeing 
our old and great favourites, Mr. and Mrs. German Reed, with the 

| congenial companion, Mr. John Parry, in a new entertainment, at the 
| Gallery, written by Mr. Shirley Brooks. 

Sr. James’s.—On Monday Mr. and Mrs. Charles Mathews appeared 
at this theatre, and were cordially received by a full and fashionable 
audience in two old and popular pieces—The Adventures of a Love 





| Letter, and Cool as a Cucumber. 





Mr. Arruur SkETcHter is about to produce a new entertainment, in 
which Mrs. Brown will appear under a new aspect. 


Exeter Hatt.—The National Choral Society will shortly give a 
grand performance of Mendelssohn’s oratorio, Elijah. Principal 
vocalists: Madame Rudersdorff, Miss Emma Heywood, Mr. Sims 
Reeves, and Mr. Santley ; organist, Mr. John G. Boardman. The 
band and chorus will consist of 700 performers—the whole under the 
direction of Mr. G. W. Martin. 

Rossini will complete his 72nd year on the 29th February. From: 
the day on which he was born, the illustrious composer has the anni- 
versary of that event only once every four years. 








MONEY AND COMMERCE. 


Tue tendency in the money market is once more in the adverse 
direction. There can be no question that although the late pres- 
sure passed over in a favourable manner, we have only gone through 
one phase of our financial difficulties, and that they will be rapidly 
succeeded by others. High rates of interest and discount we fear 
will be current for some months to come, and between this and 
March a variety of changes will have to be encountered, which, if 
they are surmounted without disaster, will show that the public. 
have prepared themselves against every emergency. The revulsions 
which, however, have from time to time occurred in values at the 
Stock Exchange, the alterations in the terms of discount, and the 
discouraging appearance of foreign politics, must have prepared 
every one for a period of monetary stringency such as at this 
moment is experienced. 
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« Misfortunes,” according to the old adage, “ never come singly ;” 
and they certainly have not in this case. There could never have 
been a conjuncture of more unfortunate circumstances. The bullion 
reserves of the Bank of France have been so greatly trenched 
upon that either an advance to 8 per cent. must immediately take 
place, or the next step will be adopted—a suspension of specie péy- 
ments. Next we have the railway deposits, which, sought for 
far and wide, at rates of interest equal to 12 and 15 per cent., 
have not in all cases been completed, and then there is the renewed 
drain of specie to India and Egypt to pay for cotton, the 
end of which is not yet. At the same time, if a French loan 
for £12,000,000 is to be at once attempted, and if Germany and 
Denmark cannot be prevented from rushing into a war, a further 
disturbance will follow to increase the difficulties of the existing 
situation. 

The most surprising feature in the midst of these embarrassments 
is the disposition to encourage joint-stock enterprise, and the high 
point at which premiums have been so persistently maintained. 
The rate of money may now be 7 or 8 per cent., but still promoters, 
if they desire to push their projects, do not wait for ease in the 
market, but float their schemes, and by some machinery or another 
manage to keep them at a satisfactory and tempting price. 
Although the capital of the respective projects is invariably large, 
they are content to stand upon a small issue of shares in the first 
instance, which gives them, if necessary, the command of the 
market, so that they can manipulate in the manner best suited to 
their wants and convenience. But while this is the case, and the 
public are quietly subscribing for the sake of the premiums, they 
are assuming an immense mass of responsibility which some 
day or other must crush themselves, or the innocent victims to 
whom they have transferred their interests. This, in another 
shape, indirectly at the moment produces uneasiness, for if the 
danger be delayed, we still feel that it is not entirely averted. 
From surrounding causes and the uncertainty of the future we do 
not certainly look for lower rates, at least for two or three months. 
Meanwhile, we may have higher terms with a strain through the 
excessive inquiry, which will prove vastly inconvenient. About 
March next the effect of the late abundant harvest will be per- 
ceived ; if the weather should then have progressed favourably 
for the new crops, less anxiety will be felt. If, however, on the 
other hand, prospects should be discouraging, the apprehensions of 
capitalists and operators will be awakened and kept in a state of 
tension until definite estimates are formed of the new harvest. 
Upon the result of the crops in England and France, about next 
August, will depend in a material degree the prosperity and easiness 
of the later part of the year, because while the cotton dearth lasts, 
and our manufacturing industry can be sustained only at high 
prices, the staple ruling at such inordinate quotations, a good 
supply of food at moderate prices is the one thing needful to uphold 
4 suilering population. 

The Bank Directors, it was thought on Thursday, would, in the 
fave of bullion draughts for the week representing about £470,000, 
be compelled to raise the minimum from 7, the existing price, to 8 
per cent. The Court met, however, as usual, and separated without 
doing anything, If they had, it would have been a direct blow at 
the Bank of France, and the consequences might have created 
annoyance. As it is, the effect of this restraining power will be 
favourable ; for, in the first place, it shows that the Bank 
Directors are not in the least anxious concerning their own posi- 
tion, and, in the next, that any arrangements the Bank of France 
have made for purchasing bullion to recruit their own resources 
will be principally confined to arrivals either from Australia or 
America, which are likely to be sufficient for their requirements. 


It is not so certain that the directors may not have to act 
hereafter if the drain shall be resumed with force, since it is impos- 
sible that every channel can be supplied from this market when 
such eventualities arise, A great deal of the money that has 
been dormant in the provinces ever since the end of the last 
harvest should now be returning; and, if this should be the 
case, it will afford some increase to the general available total, 
circumstance now remarked is, that the payment of the divi- 
dends does not give the ease it formerly did to the tone and 
Situation of the market. Either the amount to be repaid in the 
shape of advances is very large, or the arrangements made for 
‘investment are so extensive that it frequently happens the terms 
are stiffer after the distribution than before. For the next few 
days—or at least until Wednesday, we shall have a comparatively 
‘tet state of things in a financial sense ; the only drawback that 
“an occur will be the breaking out of warin Schleswig and Holstein. 
That of course would entail a certain extent of fluctuation which 
Would not readily be surmounted, particularly if political agitation 








is exhibited in other parts of Europe. It would not then 
matter much whether weekly Bank returns were good or bad, as 
almost everything would depend upon the situation of England 
and France towards the belligerents, and the probable continuance 
of hostilities. 

As showing the tendency of the money market, it must be con- 
fessed that the rate is well supported. No subsidence of activity 
in the inquiry at the full rates will be experienced while prospects 
appear, as they do, so gloomy and doubtful. The last few months 
have been most favourable for bankers, bill-brokers, and discount 
companies, to increase their profits; and some of the half-yearly 
meetings which are just taking place show that directors. and 
managers have not allowed the golden opportunity to slip. The 
returns of the Joint-Stock Banks have, it is stated, been wonderful 
indeed, and when the majority of the half-yearly reports have been 
issued, we shall take the liberty of analyzing them and presenting 
their salient points. 








THE Bank Court met and separated on Thursday without making 
any alteration. 100,000 sovereigns were withdrawn from the Bank 
for export. Previously in the week, about £469,000 were taken out 
for various localities, principally India and Egypt. 

THE demand at the Bank was good. In other quarters, the rates 
were not lower than 7 per cent. On the Stock Exchange, the terms 
for short loans varied from 4 to 44 per cent. 

THERE has been quite a jump in the stock of the Confederate loan— 
from 38 to 40 it has gone to 46 to 48, closing on Thursday about 44, 
showing a sensible recovery from the late depression. These trans- 
actions are taking place principally on the approaching dividend and 
the sinking fund. 

CoNnsoLs remain quiet at 90$ to $, and for the account at 91}. 


Forricn stocks and shares are just now influenced by the half 
monthly accounts. Mexican very dull on a report just issued by 
Messrs. Baring, Brothers. Greek not good; Spanish fairly steady. 
Turkish not quite supported. 

Tue Imperial Bank pays a 5 per cent. divivend, and carries over a 
good reserve; the London Financial Society will pay 10 or 12 per 
cent., show a favourable balance sheet, and issue the new shares 
at 4 or 5 prem. The General Credit Company, it is reported, can 
pay 10 per cent., clear of preliminary outlay, and place forward a 
satisfactory amount. The shares of the Credit and Finance Com- 
panies are better sustained than was anticipated. 


Tue French Money- Marxet.—Upon a review of the French 
money market during the year 1863, it appears that the capital sub- 
scribed amoynted to £62,307,926. This heavy total was made up as 
follows :—State loans, £21,800,706; municipal loans, £1,958,740; 
societies of credit, £15,408,000; French railways, £10,962,160 ; 
foreign railways, £7,711,400 ; and various companies, £4,466,920. The 
amount actually paid up in 1863 is estimated as follows :—-State 
loans, £21,200,686 ; municipal loans, £1,741,600; societies of credit, 
£7,002,000; French railways, £9,162,160; foreign railways, 
£7,308,200; and various companies, £2,478,920. Thus, of the total 
of £62,307,926 subscribed last year, £48,893,566 is computed to have 
been paid up. In 1862 the corresponding total was about £32,000,000 
out of £48,000,000 subscribed. Annexed are further details of the 
amounts estimated to have been paid up in 1863 by French capi- 
talists:—State loans—Internal Turkish Consolidés, £6,000,000 ; 
Italians, £2,400,000; Confederate, £600,000; Ottoman, £4,320,000 ; 
Tunisian, £1,510,886 ; Austrian 1860, £4,000,000 ; and Russian, 1862, 
22,369,800. Municipal loans—Bordeaux, £720,000 ; Lille, £61,000 ; 
Marseilles, £960,000. Societies of Credit—Foncier (new shares), 
£240,000; Omnium, £40,000; Italian Mobilier, £480,000; Italian 
Bank of Credit, £480,000; Ottoman Bank, £1,350,000; Bank of 
Deposits and running accounts, £600,000; Colonial, £90,000; 
Spanish Mobilier (old shares), £480,000; ditto (new shares), 
£1,440,000; Bank of the Low Countries, £336,000 ; Amsterdam §o- 
ciety of Commerce and Industry, £864,000; Bank of Issue, 
Hamon & Co., £50,000; L’ Approvisionnement, £96,000; Comptoir 
@’ Agriculture, £96,000; Bank of Algeria, £40,000 ; Lyons Credit, 
£320,000. French Railways.—Ardennes, £168,000; Orleans (new 
shares), £2,100,000; Libourne and Bergerac, £80,000 ; Medoc, 
£200,000; Charentes, £100,000; Lyons and Sathonay, £34,160 ; 
Paris, Lyons, and Mediterranean (new shares), £1,200,000 5 ditto, 
old shares, £280,000 ; obligations of all the companies, £5,000,000. 
Foreign Railways.—Brussels and Lille, £520,000 ; Guillaume-Luxem- 
bourg (obligations), £287,400; Antwerp and Rotterdam (obligations), 
£400,000; Saragossa and Barcelona (obligations), £220,000 ; Medina 
and Zamora, £92,000 ; line of Italy, £100,000 ; Lerida and Tarragona, 
£100,000; Roman (obligations), £140,000; Braine and Courtrai, 
£840,000; Granollers and San Juan de las Abedesas, £228,000 ; 
Netherlands State lines, £100,800; South Italian (obligations), 
£1,280,000; other obligations, £3,000,000. Various companies.— 
Mulhouse Gas, £80,000; Fraternidad Mines, £28,000; Commercial 
Assurance, £80,000; Algerian Cotton, £100,000; Movable Screw, 
£20,000; Boulevard du Temple, £81,600; the World Insurance, 
£80,000 ; Madagascar, £50,000 ; Paris Rags, £40,000; Lenoir, motors, 
£80,000; Compagnie Immobiliére, £133,320; Rulhe Collieries, £9,600 ; 
Marseilles Gas (obligations), £15,200; Craponne Canal, £32,000; 
Belgian Immobilier, £640,000; Parisian Gas, £232,000 ; Tir National, 
£15,200 ; Tegernsée Collieries, £80,000 ; Neapolitan Gas (obligations), 
£90,000; Ports of Brest, £240,000; Market of the Temple, £72,000 
and Marseilles Docks, £280,000. The figures are in some cases neces- 
sarily approximative, but they are accurate enough to afford an idea 
of the increased magnitude and importance acquired of late years by 


| the French money-market. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


GERMAN LIFE AND MANNERS* 


It cannot be an easy thing to write two bulky octavos in a passion. 
But Mr. Mayhew has accomplished this feat. From the beginning 
to the end of these volumes he hardly allows himself to cool for a 
moment, such is the fever heat of irritation into which everything 
German throws him. They are one long scream or rather scold of 
vituperation against Teutonic manners, habits, customs, and 
persons. ‘Taking his stand in the little town of Eisenach, the 
capital of Thuringia, the author surveys everything with English eyes 
and pronounces everything naught. Testing all that he sees by our 
national standard of the becoming, the respectable, and the com- 
fortable, he finds the most woeful shortcomings on the part of the 
inhabitants of that out of the way region, and straightway falls to 
denouncing them in no measured terms, as “ starving, cringing, 
swaggering folk ;” as “boors ;” and as “ beggarly, trumpery, grubby, 
showy, cowardly, cringing, tobacco-reeking, beer-befuddled, potato- 
devouring Saxon lords.” Their nobles he is never tired of telling 
us are “beggar lords ;” their shopkeepers are “ignorant, foul- 
smelling boobies ;” the better classes “know not how to conduct 
themselves at dinner with more decency or grace than an English 
publican or stage-coachman ;” and as for their so-called ladies, 
he compares them very unfavourably with the habitudes of the 
Argyle rooms. If we must believe him, no German man has the 
least sense of honour or manliness, and no German woman has the 
slightest perception of the refinements, and scarcely of the decen- 
cies of life. The utter exaggeration of the caricature which he 
presents us as a picture, defeats its object. Amidst all the storm 
of unsavoury invective with which he overwhelms the victims 
of his antipathy, it is impossible not to see that many things which 
excite his bile, are nothing more than the simple and semi-rustic 
habits of a poor and comparatively isolated population ; that some 
are purely matters of conventional observance ; and that however 
strange others may appear to Englishmen, they are by no means 
deserving of the harsh condemnation which he passes upon them. 
Even if Kisenach were Germany, which it is not, it would be 
hardly fair to pour out upon its inhabitants unlimited vials of 
wrath, because in good taste and in the elegancies of life they fall 
below the well-to-do London attorney’s family to which Mr. Mayhew 
carefully informs us that he traces his origin. And we should have 
thought that a gentleman who is eternally parading his sense of the 
dignity and importance of the literary vocation, and who, with 
something of an anti-climax, claims fellowship not only with 
Shakespeare and Newton, but “ even with Dickens and Tennyson,” 
—might have found better employment for his time in fairly 
weighing the good and the bad in the society amongst which he has 
thrown, and in endeavouring to understand the ideas and the 
feelings which really inftuenced it, than in scribbling page after 
page of vulgar abuse, against people with whom he seems to have 
lived for some time on very tolerable if not friendly terms. 

It would be difficult, without devoting to it more space than we 
can afford, to give any adequate idea of the perverse one-sidedness 
with which Mr. Mayhew insists on viewing everything. But we must 
justify our censure by one or two instances of his acrid criticism 
selected almost at random. He is very severe, for instance, upon 
the ladies of Kisenach because they go sometimes on a summer’s 
afternoon to a “ beer-garden” in the neighbourhood of the town. 
Of course, when an untravelled Englishman hears of a “ beer- 
garden,” he naturally supposes that it is something like the so- 
called “tea-gardens” of our suburbs—a place of riot and low 
debauchery. But in truth the better class of these places are sub- 
stantially the public promenades of the little German towns. A 
visit to the fashionable “beer-garden” is very much the same 
thing, allowing for the difference between London and a small 
German town, as a stroll in the Botanical or Zoological Gardens of 
the Regent’s-park. And if, in one case, the “ frauen and fraiilein ” 
take a schoppe of weak beer, while, on the other, the young ladies 
and their mothers sip a glass of lemonade or toy with an ice, 
there really seems little cause for making any mighty fuss about 
this diversity of tastes. Then if a young lady in Germany who 
has dined at one o’clock does take a substantial sandwich—even a 
sausage sandwich—and wash it down with a mild glass of malt 
liquor during a long evening at the theatre, we cannot understand 
why she should be proclaimed a social outlaw, because, unlike her 
English sister, who has probably dined at six o’clock, she does not 
prefer a bit of sponge-cake and a bottle of iced soda-water. No 
doubt it is very dreadful that a delicate young person in good 
society should say, “I sweat,” and “it stinks ;” but what is she to 
do if her language has only one word where ours has two, and does 
not furnish her with the polite equivalents, “ perspires,” and 

smells?” We dare say it was very painful to a gentleman of 
Mr. Mayhew’s fine susceptibilities to encounter a judge whose soul 
was a good deal in his pigs, or a “ principal milliner” who gave 
herself up during two or three weeks in the autumn to preserving 
plums. Still, we can fancy the one being a good and worthy 
magistrate, and the other making up very pretty things in the way 
of bonnets. And although there are many odd things and many 
very distasteful dishes set forth in the chapter, which is elegantly 
entitled, “ Feeding of the Biped Pigs in Saxony,” there is a 
saying as to “de gustibus” which the author might have appro- 
priately remembered. Admitting, for example, that the Germans 
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have not a rag of justification for eating veal and prunes together, 
what is to be said on first-principles for Englishmen who take 
currant jelly with their roast mutton? And if the balls with 
which the best society of Eisenach delights itself at the Klemda 
are hardly on a level with Almack’s, there is something on the 


other hand to be said for the frank and hearty taste for society 


and inexpensive enjoyment which brings people together for an 
evéning’s dancing, although the young gentlemen do sup on nothing 
better than 34d. beef steaks, and the young ladies’ mothers 
actually put a few slices of sweet cake in a reticule for their 
daughters’ evening refection. While we are ready to acknowledge 
the infinite superiority of Mr. Mayhew, his family, his ancestors, 
and his brother who has finer grounds at Kew than those of the 
Duke of Saxe-Weimar, to the pauper gentry and the boorish shop- 
keepers of Eisenach, we must say that he writes about them very 
much like a “snob,” and a very narrow-minded snob too. If we 
did not gather from what he tells us, that he has the largest 
experience and the profoundest knowledge of mankind, both at 
home and abroad, we should take him for a lineal descendant of 
one of the travelled Cockneys whose amus! descriptions of 
French manners enlivened the farces of the last generation. 

We cannot but regret that Mr. Mayhew should have disfigured, 

his work by coarse exaggerations, and have rendered it impossible 
to rely on statements which are accompanied by so much indis- 
criminate vituperation. With the opportunities afforded him by 
his long residence in Saxony he might have written a reaily inte- 
resting work and have done useful service in drawing atten- 
tion to some substantial defects and blots in German society 
and manners. There is no doubt, for instance, that the extent to 
which the division of classes prevails in that country—of which he 
gives some ludicrous instances—is not only absurd but productive 
of most injurious consequences. We are quite dispos d to agree 
with him in thinking that German manners are wanting in the 
external refinement which is to be found amongst the better 
classes in England and France. The mixture of agrarian and 
civic life, which was so annoying to him when he wanted ag ilvano- 
meter ora specific gravity-balance and found his m ch unician busily 
engaged in preparing sausage-meat, does no doubt indicate a rude 
and imperfect organization of labour which must greatly impede 
the material development of the country. And although we can- 
not assent to all he says, few who have any acquaintance with the 
“ Fatherland” will deny that habits of sauntering, beer drinking, 
and smoking—the constant resort to cafés or ale-houses several times 
in the day—the frequent slight meals in lieu of a few substantial 
ones—and the practice of the adult male population to spend their 
evenings anywhere rather than at home—do seriously interfere 
both with industrial productiveness and with the domestic life of 
the people. As the result of some very elaborate calculations, 
Mr. Mayhew states his belief that out of an income of £50 or £60 
enjoyed by the tolerably vell-to-do middle-class P ople of Eisenach 
something like half went in the tavern expenses and amusements 
of the family. This allowance is probably excessive, but there can 
be no doubt that far too much of the income of most continental 
families is expended out of doors, and that this entails a mean and 
miserly style of home living and so far prevents the spread and 
growth of that kind of refinement which is usual amongst those 
who make the domestic circle the first consideration. All these are 
topics on which, if they had been treated with moderation and 
calmness, we should have been glad to learn something from a 
gentleman who had lived a few years in a small German town. 
3ut then they ought to have been discussed with reference to the 
substantial difference between the characters of Germans and 
Englishmen, and with some degree of tolerance for that halit 
of enjoyment in society which marks the former in a much higher 
degree than the latter, and is within moderate limits an amiableand 
desirable thing. Mr. Mayhew, however, seems to have but one 
test for everything ;—he is constantly applying the Bmglish rule 
and square. 

But although we cannot accept our author's view of German 
society, even as seen at Eisenach, as anything like a portrait, there 
are other portions of the book which will be read both with interest 
and profit. He supplies an excellent account of the school system 
of the duchy of Saxe-Weimar, and especially of those “ currend” 
or singing schools, which date from a period anterior to Martin 
Luther, and in which the great Reformer received much of his 
early education. We do not know where to look for & better 
view of the student life of a German university than he gives U3, 
& propos of that of Jena. He seems to have made himself 
thoroughly master of the curious organisation of the young men, 
of their games, drinking bouts, songs, and duels. At present this 
university of Jena has 450 students; of some about 100 belong 
to the three Burschenschaft institutions or “ Boys’ Guilds.” ‘The 
character of these bodies may be gathered from the first 
— of the rules of the Arminian club, which are given at full 

ength :— 


ing 
he 
rT; 


** We devote our life to the service of the united German fatherland. 
For the welfare of Germany we will cultivate our youthful energies 
with earnestness and perseverance ; for the freedom and independenc® 
of Germany we will stand up with manly courage; for the unity 
Germany we will work with one heart and soul. And for what we 
have thus striven in our youth, we hereby pledge our faith to de fend 
and promote Zealously with all our bodily and mental strength when 
we are men and citizens.” 


Another of the rules enforces the observance of personal 
chastity. The members of these associations are mostly the son 
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of Lutheran ministers, or small tradesmen, or well-to-do peasant 
tors. ‘Then there are three Corps—the Franks, the West- 
phalians, and the Thuringians—which number amongst them about 
sixty students, mostly of the higher classes. These seem to be 
simply convivial clubs, neither professing any specially patriotic 
sentiments nor exacting from their members any peculiar obser- 
vance of morality. Between the Burschenscha ft and the Corps 
reigns a fierce and permanent hostility which is the abundant 
source of duels. Below the members of both bodies are the 
“ husbandmen,” about eighty in number ; and the Finks who are 
harmless youths who have come to Jena to study, and are the sons 
mostly of people who can “ill afford the expenses of the hard- 
drinking customary in the several student societies.” Hard drinking 
(so far indeed as the unlimited consumption of the smallest beer 
can come under that title), is indeed the cherished vice, both of 
the members of the Burschenschaft and of the Corps. For its 
regulation the most elaborate code of regulations is laid down, 
which must be duly observed on pain of becoming a “beer out- 
east,” which is the Jena equivalent for being sent to Coventry. 
Like most other rules of the kind their principal object is to 
promote drinking. The Jena students are fond of what they 
call boating, fishing, and driving, but we can readily believe that 
the mode in which they pursue all their amusements is supremely 
ridiculous in the eyes of an Englishman,—and on such sub- 
jects an Englishman is certainly the best judge in the world. But 
the great excitement of the students consists in the duels which 
take place almost daily between the members of the different “ boy 
guilds” and “corps.” Although professedly forbidden, they are in 
oint of fact winked at by the university authorities. They are 
fought with straight swords, striking alone being admissible. And 
as the vital parts are carefully protected by padding, the injuries 
inflicted or recived seldom go beyond face cuts, or it nay be the 
entire or partial loss of a nose. The expenses of the Jena students 
vary very much, according to the class to which they belong. A 


roprie 


Fink need not spend for living and attending the lectures of the | 
different professors more than from £18 to £22. 10s. perannum. The | 


expenses of the Burschenschaft lads usually come to between £45 


and £60 ; while the members of the Corps usually lay out from £60 | 


to £90. A student’s career at this university is not costly, but it is 
a life made up of roystering, drinking, quarrelling, and empty talking, 
which will certainly not be attractive to English fathers looking 
out for a place of education for their sons. 

The ancient religion and customs of Thuringia furnish Mr. 
Mayhew with the materials for three chapters, into the contents 
of which our space will not permit us to enter; but as we have 
had to speak so hardly of other parts of his book, we are glad to 
be able to recommend as very pleasant reading his account of some 
of the more striking legends of the country. Why he should have 
devoted four chapters to an account of his meeting and intercourse 
with a strolling band of English horse riders, we are wholly unable 
to imagine ; for his book was quite big enough without this ad- 


were at one time quite prepared for this desperate alternative, if 
the aggressions of the Pro-Slavery interest could not otherwise be 
checked. For instance, let us quote the following passage from a 
letter of Parker’s to Horace Mann, June 27, 1856 :— 


“ What a state of things we have now in politics! The beginning 
of the end. I take it we can elect Fremont; if so, the battle is fought 
and the worst part of the contest is over. If Buchanan is chosen, see 
what follows. The principles of the Administration will be the same 
as now; the measures the same; the mode of applying the principles 
and executing the measures will be slightly altered—no more. It is 
plain that such another Administration would ruin the country for 
men like those of Middlesex County, Massachusetts. I don’t think 
the people will see themselves conquered by 350,000 slaveholders, 
headed by an old bachelor. If Buchanan is elected, I don’t believe the 
Union holds out three years; I GO FOR DISSOLUTION.” 


Again, in October, 1856, writing to Mr. J. P. Hale, he says :— 


“It is the most important crisis in our national history. No 
Presidential election ever turned on such great questions. It is 
despotism or democracy which the people vote for. I wish the true 
issue was represented by the banners and mottoes. Buchanan’s 
friends would bear this in front of all, ‘No inalienable rights to life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness,’ ‘The Declaration of Inde- 
pendence a Lie,’ ‘No higher law;’ then might follow, in historical 
order, ‘Slavery in Kansas,’ ‘Slavery in Cuba,’ ‘Slavery in all the 
Territories,’ ‘Slavery in all the Free States,’ ‘ Bondage for Niggers,” 
‘Bondage for poor Whites,’ ‘ Slavery for greasy mechanics,’ ‘ No free 
schools,’ ‘ No free press,’ ‘ No free pulpit,’ ‘No free speech,’ ‘ No free 
men.’ If Buchanan is President, J think the Union does not hold out his 
four years. It must end in civil war, which I have been preparing for 
these six months past. I buy no books, except for pressing need, I 
may want the money for cannons.” 





The election of Buchanan took place, as we know, at the end of 
that year. Some of the Anti-slavery men of Massachusetts thereupon 
declared for immediate Secession. Theodore Parker was not “just 
then” of that opinion, because he thought the Northern interest 
might some day recover its due predominance in Congress, and its 

wer might then be used to stop the extension of slavery. But 
it is quite plain that he did not, in the abstract, disapprove of the 
principle of Secession ; and that he was ready either to see the 
South break up the Union, whenever an Abolitionist candidate 
should be elected, or to look forward to “the Norgh taking the 
initiative of revolution, in consequence of a long series of usurpa- 
tions on the part of the Slave Power.” He was prepared for civil 
war, but it was on the side of Secession, and not on the Federal 
side, that he would have taken his stand. The following are the 


| terms in which he was invited to a convention of the citizens of 


dition, which has no connection with its main subject, and is | 


totally destitute of interest. Upon the whole, we cannot say that 
the value of these two thick octavos bears any relation to their bulk 
or their pretentiousness. Their tone is throughout disagreeably 
guerulous, and of their style an adequate opinion may be formed 
from the elegant extracts which we have given above. 








LIFE OF THEODORE PARKER.* 


WE are not disposed here to enter into a review of the history of 
the Unitarian Connexion in New England, and of the position 
Which Mr, Theodore Parker finally took up, as a preacher of 
extreme heterodoxy, lecturing on Sundays to the “ Twenty-eighth 
Congregational Society,” in the Music Hall at Boston. Apart 
from his theological enterprises, he was an honest and courageous 
man, a scholar of wide and various learning, a vigorous speaker 
and writer, a true patriot and philanthropist,—in short, we may 
Pronounce him a man of genius and a noble-hearted fellow. As one 
of the leaders of the Boston Abolitionists, he took a foremost 
~s in Opposing, at some personal risk, the execution of the 

ugitive Slave Law in 1851. We do not. believe that either 
Parker or Ellery Channing, if they had lived to this day, would 
_ e been in favour of the war policy of President Lincoln’s party, 

ut that they would, at once, have preferred the dissolution of the 
Stator Tae attempt by force’ of arms to subjugate the Southern 
dion tes ree, View alone would have been consistent with the 
hn of the Anti-Slavery party in New England, twelve or 

hen ie ago, to carry out, if need were, by means of a 
of th . ra ecession, their resistance to the pro-slavery legislation 

: the Federal Congress. The present leaders of the Republican 
anal be rather of the Abolitionist section of that party, are 
War Po Pi integrity and perspicacity ; for they promote a civil 
wee Fecng nsintemance of that Union, which to themselves, but a 
1867 sin mt scorned intolerable as the bulwark of slavery. In 
party of es oo election of Mr. Lincoln for President, the Slavery 
the atone Carolina and Mississippi resolved to secede from 
pert py. F Tt was exactly the same course which the Anti-Slavery 
diately aft. ere ee » proposed to themselves in 1857, imme- 
candidate * the election of Mr. Buchanan, and defeat of their own 
>», tle, Fremont. We find, in the correspondence of Theodore 

arker, sufficient evidence that he, and those with whom he acted, 
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Massachusetts, upon the defeat of Fremont, the Republican and 
Anti-slavery Presidential candidate, in January, 1857 :— 


‘We, the undersigned citizens, believing the result of the recent 
Presidential election to involve four years more of pro-slavery govern- 
ment, and a rapid increase in the hostility between the two sections of 
the Union ; 

“ Believing this hostility to be the offspring, not of party encitement, 
but of a fundamental difference in education, habits, and laws; 

“ Believing the existing Union to be a failure, as being a hopeless 
attempt to unite under one Government two antagonistic systems of 
society, which diverge more widely every year ; 

“ And believing it to be the duty of intelligent and conscientious 
men to meet these facts with wisdom and firmness ; 

“ Respectfully invite our fellow-citizens of Massachusetts to meet in 
Convention at Worcester, on Thursday, January 15, to consider the 
practicability, probability, and expediency of a separation between the 
Free and Slave States, and to take such other méasures as the con- 
dition of the times may require.” 


Now, it is obvious that every clause of this declaration, except 
the first one, specifying the election of Mr. Buchanan, might have 
been adopted by the Secessionists of South Carolina upon the 
election of Mr. Abraham Lincoln, just four years afterwards. 
Suppose now that Theodore Parker, one of the boldest and best of 
the Anti-Slavery Republicans of Boston, had lived until the spring 
of 1861. He might have said to the South what he said to the 
North in 1857: “I do not myself desire a dissolution of the Union 
just now ; but if you insist on separation, why I think much good 
may come of it.” He actually went so far in 1857 as to trace out 
a frontier which might be conceded to the new Confederacy of 
Southern States. 


“ Let me give a hint as to the line of demarkation between the two 
nations. I would say, Freedom shall take and keep,—1. The land east 
of the Chesapeake Bay. 2. All that is north of the Potomac and the 
Ohio ; all that is west of the Mississippi,—%. e., all the actual territory, 
with the right of reversion in Mexico, Nicaragua, and ‘the rest of 
mankind ;’ the entire State of Missouri, Arkansas, and Texas, with 
the part of Louisiana west of the Mississippi. I think the North will 
not be content with less than this. Nay, | am not sure that, in case 
of actual separation, Virginia and Kentucky would not beg us to let 
the amputating knife go-clear down to North Carolina and Tennessee 
and cut there; for I think there is too much freedom yet in the 
northernmost Slave States to consent to be left to perish with the . 
general rot of the slave limbs.” 


We are disposed to agree with Theodore Parker, and no 
means with Abraham Lincoln, in his notions of the icak 
claim of the Federal Union, as against the South. i 
Lincoln insists upon the whole North American Continent (ex- 
clusive, perhaps, of Canada) as the natural “homestead” of the 
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inhabitants of New England or Illinois ; and he will not part with | the case of Theodore Parker—as we could show, just as easily, in 
an inch of territory on the shores of the Gulf of Mexico, or on the | the case of the late Dr. Channing—that they ought not, because 
coasts of Georgia and Carolina. He reduces the Southern States to | of their noble efforts in the cause of human freedom, to be 
dependent provinces of the Government of Washington, and asserts reckoned with the party of President Lincoln in the reckless and 
an imperial dominion over them. Theodore Parker, on the other inhuman contest which is now so unjustly waged by the Northern 
hand, would have been satisfied, if he had lived till now, with a | Federalists for the recovery of a lost dominion. 

treaty by which the independent Southern Confederacy should be 
confined within the boundaries of the Chesapeake, the Potomac, the 
Ohio, and the Mississippi. This is the fairest and most useful 
arrangement. The States of Maryland and Delaware, from their 
position between Washington and Philadelphia, must necessarily 
go with the Northern Federation, and their slaves may be 
redeemed at a moderate price. The perpetual exclusion of slavery 
from the whole region west of the Mississippi, is an object for 
which the North are perfectly justified in fighting, if that were 
the sole object, or the real object, of the present war. ‘Lhe free-soil 
character of parts of Kentucky and Virginia has been proved by the 
spontaneous action of their people in favour of the North. So far 
we can, with the experience of the last three years, endorse the 
scheme of territorial compromise, which we have quoted from 
Theodore Parker’s letter to the Secessionists of Massachusetts in 
1857. Let us again revert to the supposition that he might, if he 
had seen the beginning of the civil war in 1861, have propounded 
that scheme for the sake of peace. We doubt that he would have 
done so, because he possessed a full share of those combative 
instincts which are apt to prevail over the dictates of calm 
reason in such an emergency as that of the attack upon Fort 
Sumter, the immediate occasion of this war. But we are sure that, 
in consistency, he would have been bound to do so; and we 
believe that some other men, who were not inferior to him in their 








ABEOKUTA AND THE CAMAROONS.* 


Caprain Burton, whose travels have been already so various and 
extensive, who has detailed for us the mysteries of Mohammedan 
pilgrimage in the deserts of Arabia, and explored the polygamous 
settlements of those semi-Christian Moslems, the Mormons of the 
West, has in these volumes given us his experiences among the 
rivers, shores, plains, and mountains of Western Africa. To these 
lands, partly from motives connected with an expanding commerce, 
and a future possible site of the great desideratum, new cotton 
fields, partly from philanthropic motives called into activity by 
missionary accounts, public attention has recently been much 
directed. Lagos has become an English colony. Already we have 
taken part in that quarter in setting up and deposing kings, 
Already we have carried on both warlike and diplomatic opera- 
tions in the district in our usual style, and with the high hand 
peculiar to British consuls and commodores wherever they are to 
be found. Already we have entered into treaty engagements with 
native powers, and as in all such cases made and provided, we 
have duly blockaded or bombarded their ports. Our relations with 
Western Africa may therefore be described as of the most intimate 
zeal fur the abolition of slavery, and were not behind him in their and ay gc arte character. Captain Burton is, nevertheless, of Age 
attachment to the American constitution, would have done so, if that English policy in West Africa has hitherto erred rather by 
they had lived to see this day. The voice of William Ellery commission than by omission, and in this we fully agree with him, 
Channing would assuredly have been raised for peace. He would The traveller's object, however, in visiting Abeokuta and the 
never have advocated the continuance of a profligate and ferocious neighbouring countries was principally to explore the high land of 
war of extermination against the South. Nor would Theodore Camaroons as a probably appropriate site for the establishment of 
Parker himself, with that practical sagacity which distinguished hill sanitaria ; salubrious retreats for the white population to 
him as a leading politician, have failed to see the utter futility of enable them to aber agar x aw from the effects of the yellow- 
an attempt by force of arms to restore the Union of freely fever-haunted coast of Western Africa. While the first of these 
governed States. In a letter of his, written to a Swiss friend volumes is necessarily occupied with the description of the city 
in 1856, we find him speaking, very much to the purpose, upon and people of Abeokuta, the neighbours and rivals of the King of 
this important question :— Dahomey, with whom Dahomey is mostly in a state of chronic, of 
i Pe A -y intermittent warfare, their manners, customs, religious rites, and 

I do not belie ve that any permanent union is possible between the gocial habits, the second volume is mainly devoted to a detailed 
North and the South. In ideas, aims, and habits of life, there is more description of the adventures undergone by himself and compa- 
oon d i oon peel oem g ncaa Lords ma” ake Mp alata nions in the pursuit of the more immediate object of their expe- 
Government, like Austria, can unite nations as unlike as the Hun- dition. For the results at which the party arrived — relation e 

: ~sehg rey Ae ' a this matter, and from which it is both safe and satisfactory for his 
garians and the Venetians into one autocracy, for military violence analene i all ho are } sted in tl f si +4 and 
is the stiff iron hoop which holds these different States together. But aerate” uaughenc tet ade interestec in the progress of sanitary an 

restorative agencies wherever developed, to be enabled to congra- 


in a republic a union must be moral—of principle ; or economical—of . 4 . . 
interest ; or, at any rate, internal and automatic. None of these con- tulate him on at least partial success, we must refer inquirers to 


ditions seems likely to last long. Besides, just now there is a fierce the work itself, where a vast amount of information, medical and 
hostility between the South and the North ; the South hates the North statistical, upon this and similar subjects, is to be obtained. 





worse than the Lombards hate i dannati Tedeschi, worse than the But to the general reader the first volume undoubtedly presents 
French hated 1’ Albion perfide in 1800-1815. .... Now, I think that more attractive features. The entry of the party into Abeokuta ; 


Fillmore will be chosen, and then that the South will prepare tobreak their presentation to the king with the attendant ceremonies ; the 
up the Union... .. The present administration is quite friendly to idolatry of the people, and their festivities ; their different ranks 
the worst designs of the South; so it will allow the slave powerto or castes ; their trade and mode of selling and the principal arti- 
— po eae steps preparatory to a dissolution when Fremont comes cles exposed for sale in their markets ; their smith-work, carpen- 
° try, pottery, weaving, and so forth; are amply and amusingly 
It is evident, from these quotations, that Theodore Parker looked detailed. The wars of the Abeokutans with the Dahomans who, in 
upon Secession as the natural and inevitable result of the slavery the last campaigns, appear to have come off victorious, and the reso- 
disputes ; and that he would have deemed it, under certain circum- lution of the former to regain the upper hand at the first oppor- 
stances, to be a justifiable step on the side of the North. We have tunity, and the effect of the too frequent hostilities on both parties 
therefore aright to assume that he would not, in his deliberate and on the surrounding population are matters ably related and 
judgment, have considered the simple act of Secession, on the part enlarged upon. The curious institution of the female soldiery pecu- 
of the South, as a thing to be prevented by war. Though he was liar to the Dahoman state, and so well known as the black Amazon 
a preacher of religion, not a statesman by profession, he exercised troops, and their conflicts with the Abeokutan army, is mentioned 
some political influence in his native State of Massachusetts ; and with anything but critical military approval, inasmuch as in the 
we have preferred to dwell upon this aspect of his public character author’s opinion the value of that feminine army, both numerically 
instead of his theological or philosophical teachings, which were and in point of efficiency, has been much exaggerated. A long 
such as must offend the great majority of Christians in England chapter but not the least interesting is devoted to “ religious 
as well as in America. They are fully expounded in some of his | matters in Abeokuta,” in which a tolerably complete view of the 
writings appended to this biography, and they form a system | Singular mythology of the people, more systematic than might 
which is designated “ pure theism” by those who believe in it, but have been expected from such a rude and barbarous source, is 
which its opponents call “ deistical,” using the Latin root of that | given pretty much in extenso ; and of this the following passage 
word, instead of its Greek equivalent, to stigmatise the creed. It rests | May serve to give some idea, although we have not time to follow 
upon the doctrine that mankind have an intuitive perception of the | out the author’s account of the more minute ramifications of their 
existence of God, the obligation of righteousness, and the immor- belief : — 


tality of the soul, without admitting any miraculous revelati 
those essential truths. The a te of Dr Ginetta sed ‘an idl “~ 8 eter ee en ee eee md 
others of the older school, both in this country and in ote mean idols, but rather the Dii majorum gentium of the Romans, and 
differs fr hat of > : : Py per “, | which appear to be deified heroes and ancestors. This triad consists 
ers Irom that of Mr. Parker, in so far as it derives our certain ‘ - —— : 
knowledge of +) ? er hg = of Obatala, Shango, and Ifa. Obatala is derived from Oba ti ula, the 
eage of these truths from the divine mission of Christ, | king of gr Ss ; , : : 
attested by his mj : - ’ ing of greatness, also called Orisha Kl4, the great Orisha. Others 
ed by his miracles and resurrection. Those readers who may | deduce the word from ‘Oba ti 4lé’ Kin : Purit 
feel any curiosity about the confli as ar te ; Jba ti ala,’ King of Whiteness or Purity, 
ee Semen y about the conflict of these varieties of opinion in | whence his worshippers always wear garments. His other titles are 
7 eges and pulpits of the Unitarian sect in New England, | Alamore, ‘ owner of the good clay,’ and Orisha Kpokpo, or Idol of the 
within the last twenty-five years, will find the history of the dis- | Gate—a guardian and a Janus. In this view he is the first 
a related at great length in the two volumes before us. | greatest of created things; some however believe him to be an ancient 
} ersonally, Dr. Channing and Mr. Parker, as men of the purest King of Yoruba, and quote the name of his father. Obatala’s wife i8 
integrity and warmest benevolence, deserve that their names should | lyaegba or the receiving mother, and is denoted, like Isis and 
be held in respect. Their high moral character, their accomplish- Madonna, by a woman nursing a child. His sacred symbol is Okko, 
ments and literary power have given them, perhaps, a larger share | * ship—the vessel, according to the rationalists, in which the Yoruba® 
of influence than any other American writers have ever possessed people crossed the Niger; it is the ark of that faith. ‘The seco 
_ °° ep class of cultivated and liberal minds in Europe. It © Abeokuts- end the 0 
18 for this . . = eokuta an e Camar M tains. . q ’ 
reason that we have thought it worth while to show, in | Londoa: Tinsley, Brothers, An Raplecation iy BP: OO 
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at Orisha is called Shango—he is a well-known god. This demi- 
, Vulean, Tubal Cain, Thor, and Jupiter Tonans, was born 
at Ife, and reigned at Ikoso, a town lately destroyed; others say that 
he is a huge god. He had a palace of brass, and kept 10,000 horses 
in his stables. The last of the triad is Ifa, which appears to be not a 
person, but a myth originating at the town of Ife. He is the revealer 


of faturity and the patron of marriage and childbirth.” 


gre 
deity, at once 


To the volume Mr. Burton has prefixed a dedication, as 
follows :—“ To my best friend, my wife, these pages are lovingly 
‘nseribed ;” and to this are appended four verses from one of the 
elegies of Tibullus, which we venture to add may be thus 
Englished :— 

* Oh, I could live with thee in the wild wood, 
Where human foot hath never worn a way ; 
With thee, my city, and my solitude, 
Light of my night, sweet rest from cares by day.” 





THE SIX SISTERS OF THE VALLEYS.* 


Tux cruel persecution of the Waldenses of Piedmont, in 1655, is 
an event with which we, as Englishmen, have some interesting 
associations. It was by the intercession of Oliver Cromwell, then 
Lord Protector of our Commonwealth, that the Duke of Savoy was 
persuaded to desist from tormenting his Protestant subjects. It 
was by the hand of John Milton, then Latin Secretary to the 
Protector, that the diplomatic correspondence was penned which 
thus put an end to their sufferings. The same John Milton, in one 
of the noblest of his shorter occasional poems, has preserved the 
memory of 

‘The slaughtered saints, whose bones 
Lie scattered on the Alpine mountains cold, 
Slain by the bloody Piedmontese, who rolled 
Mother with infant down the rocks. Their moans 
The vales redoubled to the hills, and they 
To heaven. Their martyred blood and ashes sow 
O’er all the Italian fields, where still doth sway 
The triple tyrant; that from these may grow 
A hundred-fold, who, having learned their way, 
Early may fly the Babylonian woe.” 


With such historical and literary associations as these, Mr. 
Bramley Moore’s subject has a claim on our attention. He seems 
to have some personal acquaintance with the leading members of the 
Waldensian Church at the present time, when they are not merely 
encouraged to worship and teach according to their own traditions, 
in their native valleys, but have built themselves a handsome 
edifice in one of the best thoroughfares of Turin. Their doctrines, 
mode of divine service, and ecclesiastical constitution, approach 
very nearly to that of the Free Kirk of Scotland. Mr. Bramley 
Moore, as an evangelical minister of the Protestant Church of 
England, rightly holds out the hand of Christian fellowship to 
these people. He attended their Synod last May, and he has 
repeatedly visited the districts of Lucerna, Val Angrogna, and Val 
Pellice, near the source of the river Po, twenty or thirty miles 
above Turin, which are the places where the scene of this story is 
chiefly laid. But there is another local connection, which may 
have led Mr. Bramley Moore, for aught we know, to conceive his 
first notion of exploring the history of the Waldenses of 1655. 
He happens to be the resident clergyman of Garrard’s Cfoss, in 
Buckinghamshire, about nine miles on the other side of Windsor, 
upon the Oxford road. Within an hours walk is the 
hamlet of Chalfont St. Giles, where Mr. Secretary Milton was 
living in the year of the Waldensian massacre. It’ has naturally 
pleased Mr, Bramley Moore to imagine, in the 34th chapter 
of his novel, a meeting at Garrard’s Cross between Milton 
and Léger, the exiled pastor, who came to ask for Cromwell’s 
assistance, With them is Sir Samuel Morland, whom Cromwell sent 
to Turin, as a special envoy of the English Commonwealth, to urge 
that the persecution should be stopped. We can very well afford 
to tolerate this fond invention. It is but an historical romance 
after all. It leads us into the presence of Cromwell himself, upon 
the reading and signature of the despatch that Milton wrote. If 
We do not recognize in Mr. Bramley Moore’s pages the characters, 
the manners, or the speech of either of those great men, we are at 
least presented with a fac-simile of their handwriting. In other 
chapters of the story, we are introduced to the Ducal Court of 

urin or Rivoli, and to the Papal Court of Rome. The author is 
hot, indeed, so aceurately informed respecting all the minute 
: — of contemporary history, as he seems to ha with regard to 
© topography and genealogy of the poor Waldensian villages. 
dove es. X., for example, whom we find walking up and 
wae at ony, Of the Vatican Palace, at the outset of the story, 

os disgracefully under the petticoat government of Olimpia . 
mane but her relation towards him was not that which is 
fon nibed. It isa much greater mistake when Mr. Bramley 
the pe op Michel Angelo’s painting of “ The Last Judgment” on 
take : at of the Sistine Chapel. Yet we are satisfied that he has 
Sinlite oe to learn all that the books, the unpublished manu- 

oa ew careful personal inspection could teach him, concerning 
ther ie events that took place in the Valley of Lucerna and 

©abouts, from April to September, 1655. The incidents of that 





* The Six Sisters of the V istori illi 
alleys, An Historical Romance. By the Rey. William 
Bramley Moore, M.A. In three volumes. Longmans, ¥ j 











inhuman massacre are related authentically by Sir Samuel Mor- 
land ; by Léger, the Moderator of the Waldenses ; by Du Petit 
Bourg, a captain in the service of the Duke of Savoy; and by many 
other witnesses, whose evidence is preserved in the historical 
works of Dr. Gilly and Dr. Mauston upon this special 
subject. A great part of Mr. Bramley Moore’s narrative, 
deducting from it the personal adventures and conversations 
of his fictitious characters, appears to be founded upon 
the reliable history of this affair, in Dr. Muston’s “ Israel of 
the Alps,” and his appendix is furnished with quotations 
or references to verify some of the facts he has stated. The 
story is intensely horrible, and yet it is in the main true. We doubt 
whether it can afford much either of pleasure or instruction to 
ordinary novel readers. There is a superabundance of bloodshed, 
fighting, shooting, stabbing, throwing down precipices, burning of 
houses, torturing on the rack, outrage and slaughter of old men 
and maidens, of sick persons and young children—every conceiv- 
able form of murder and violence which a savage soldiery, led on 
by fanatical and wicked priests, could perpetrate upon a defence- 
less people. Mr. Bramley Moore’s object in reciting these hideous 
orgies of the spirit of persecution, is to stir up our indignation 
against the Papacy, which we cordially agree with him in detesting. 
We cannot say that his composition has any merits as a work of art. 
Its style is at once bombastic and feeble ; its characters are unreal 
and crudely conceived ; the controversial dialogues, the love passages, 
the private intrigues, the scenes of family affection, the attempts 
at humour and pathos, are tame and tedious; in short, the novel 

is a dull one, but for the scraps of authentic history which it 

contains. The “ Six Sisters,” from whom its title is derived, are 

six real persons, mentioned by Léger, who had married six brothers 

of the name of Prins, and lived all together, with their husbands 

and children, in one patriarchal household at the farm of La 

Baudéne. One of this family, a girl named Ardoine, is chosen for 

the heroine of Mr. Bramley Moore’s romance. She is beloved, in 

the course of the story, by Echard, an officer in the service of the 

Duke of Savoy, and whose reputed father, the Marquis of Pianesse, 

is the immediate author of the persecuting crusade. It need 

scarcely be said that this young gentleman becomes a convert to 

the doctrines of Protestantism, and saves the life and the honour 

of Ardoine from the brutal rage of his comrades, as well as from 

the lustful designs of the wicked Abbot Malvicino, who accom- 

panies their expedition. A countryman and cousin of hers, by 

name Raynald, is likewise in love with her; but Echard is finally 
preferred. They escape, by miraculous interpositions of Provi- 
dence, the manifold dangers which beset them, and Ifaving survived 
the destruction of many of their friends and enemies, they are peace- 
fully settled, at the close of the story, in a home of wedded life. 
We are not inclined to dwell upon the imaginary fortunes of this 
pair. We shall content ourselves with the author’s just reflec- 
tions at the end of his book, upon the ascertained facts of his 
story :-— 


“ Reader, our romance adheres in its main features to history. 
Numbers are fearfully expressive, but still they are cold appeals to 
the intellect ; the solitary type makes a more powerful appeal to the 
centre of feeling and the spring of action—the heart. Multiply this 
monograph by scenes in Calabria, Spain, Provence, Languedoc, Dan- 
phiny, Ireland, Bohemia, Saluzzo, and thousands of isolated cities as 
well as larger tracts of country, and then you may obtain a glimpse 
of the policy of that Church which represents herself as Catholic 
and Apostolic, but which the Scripture portrays as ‘ drunk with the 
blood of the saints.’ In the chronology of ‘ The Valleys’ this year, 
1655, stands forth in awful relief with this appalling title, ‘ the year 
of massacres.’ God grant that this Church which crumbles at home 
upon her seven hills, may not strengthen her foundations in Protestant 
England ! 

“ May the auspicious era which has now dawned on new-born Italy, 
that classic land of Europe, under the anspices of King Victor 
Emmanuel, shine brighter and brighter, unto the perfect day of peace, 
liberty, security, and enlightenment! ”’ 








DR. FORBES WINSLOW ON BRAIN DISEASES.* 


Tux tendency of all medicine of late years is towards prevention 
rather than cure. When any mortal malady has finally established 
itself no one knows better than the physician how powerless his 
art is to combat it, and he contents himself with soothing pain 
and thus softening the passage of the patient to the grave. He 
knows he can do no more, and to do this, indeed, is to rob death 
of half its pangs. 

Dr. Winslow in the present work seems to have been the first 
to apply the principles of preventive medicine, if we may so term 
it, to the treatment of mental disease. There are certain affections 
of the brain which give us warnings sufficiently marked to tell the 
patient that he is putting that organ to a test which, if persevered 
in, it cannot sustain intact. Every man engaged in operations 
which try the mind and over-task its powers, is liable to moments 
of exhaustion and perplexity which if read aright should lead him 
to pause for a time, and give nature a fair chance of restoring 
itself. The learning and experience which point out the subtle 
indications of a sinking in the mental edifice, and take measures 
to remove the cause, may be partly considered in the light of 





* Obscure Diseases of the Brain and Mind. By Forbes Winslow, M.D., D.C.L,, 
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ust as sanitary science may be viewed in the 
same light, when a physician, observing an unaccountable malaria 
in a household, naturally suspects the drainage, and advises it to 
be put in order. Dr. Winslow has, indeed, in the volume before 
us, traced the minor symptoms of braip disease to their minutest 
indications ; indeed, the points at which morbid manifestations 
diverge from healthy ones are in some cases 80 obscure and con- 
fused in seeming, that it must not be charged against him that in 
some instances his warnings may prove only false alarms. It is 
easy to say that a volume of this nature, addressed to the public, 
may lead to unnecessary alarm in the minds of nervous people, 
but the physician well knows that mere nervousness 1s never 
transformed into downright insanity by the reading of any medical 

ublication, whilst there can be no doubt that the judicious warn- 
ings given by a physician of known repute are often most effective 
when read quietly by the patient, who is aware of symptoms that 
he would never perhaps openly divulge. 

Indeed, as for the early symptoms of diseases of the brain and 
mind, the great difficulty with patients and their near relatives is 
to admit them even to themselves, much more to the doctor. The 
legal bearings of such symptoms, and fears of the social verdict, are 

so many powerful motives to concealment, and as a conse- 
quence, in the majority of cases, the early movements (whose cause, 
in many cases, is entirely removable) are allowed to remain in 
operation, but entirely hidden from the physician who is ultimately 
called in when the case is beyond his cure. The present volume 
is calculated to meet this great difficulty in dealing with those 
obscure head-symptoms the causes of which are often only known 
to patients themselves. Treated as a literary production, this 
volume is perhaps one of the most interesting that has ever issued 
from the medical press ; the very large experience of Dr. Winslow, 
and the very wide field from which he has gathered his illustrations, 
giving us a picture of mental disease so fantastic, strange, and 
curious, as almost to rival the grotesque and weird-like stories of 
Hoffmann. In many of the obscure diseases of the brain the 
special senses often exhibit increasing morbid phenomena which 
should act as so many warnings of impending cerebral disturbance. 
Vision is especially liable to be disturbed before the advent of 
serious disorganization. Dr. Gregory relates the case of a gentle- 
man who was suddenly afflicted with double vision whilst out 
coursing, and began to find fault with his gamekeeper for bringing 
four dogs out. The man protested that he had only brought two, 
and the master, being then convinced by touch that it was as the 
man said, became aware that he was afilicted with a serious 
cerebral symptom, immediately rode home, and shortly afterwards 
was struck with apoplexy and died. Dr. Watson remarks that 
had there been an opportunity of bleeding him on the field, in all 
probability his life would have been saved. This has always 
struck us as an admirable example of the value of being able to 
interpret for oneself the advent of really serious symptoms, for 
although not in that case, yet in many others, the fatal con- 
sequence might have been avoided. The volume before us is full 
of such incidents, the value of which cannot well be overrated. 
The sense of touch very often affords a most sensitive indication of 
a departure from health in the cerebral centres. Dr. Winslow 
says :— 


preventive medicine, j 


“For some time previously to the development of well-marked 
symptoms of cerebral disease, a patient remarked that everything he 
handled was extremely cold. In some cases, a gritty body, like that 
of sand, and a piece of cloth, appeared tobe interspersed between the 
patient's fingers and whatever they came in contact with. Other 
invalids have affirmed that whatever they touched felt like a piece of 
velvet. .... In another case, some time prior to a paralytic seizure, 
the patient imagined that he had extraneous particles of dirt and 
stones in his boots or inside his stockings, irritating his feet and inter- 
fering with his personal comfort as well as freedom of locomotion.” 


This may appear to the general reader a very trivial symptom, 
and the feeling may really have had some foundation in fact, instead 
of being only an illusion of the sense. Yet Dr. Winslow does 
not pretend to draw his conclusions from temporary symptoms, but 
from those which are persistent, and which preclude all chance of 
their being other than delusions. An exalted sense of hearing is 
also a very important symptom, indicative of an undue cerebral 
activity ; a paralysis of the sense of smell, and a greatly increased 
activity of that organ, are also pointed out by the author as matters 
deserving of immediate attention. One of the most insidious 
and terrible maladies humanity is subjected to is general 
paralysis, always foreshadowed by symptoms so well-noted that 
the physician versed in these cases can often diagnose the disease 
on the patient’s entering the room, merely from the peculiar gait 
and the aspect of the face, which his practised eye instantly detects. 
The chapters on this disease, and that which usually accompanies 
it—softening of the brain, are peculiarly interesting, and are 
written with graphic truth. Indeed, this volume opens up a 
whole region of unbroken ground to the scientific physician, and 
shows the value of many symptoms which passed before entirely 
unnoticed. The interest with which this book has been read by 
the intelligent non-medical public is not merely a tribute to the 
literary merit of the work, but to the fact that it has interpreted 
more lucidly than any other work on the same subject the thousand 
and one odd sensations we are all of us more or less subject to when 
mentally out of health, but which appear in a more paked and 
persistent manner in those whose minds are trembling upon the 
very verge of serious derangement, t 





CASHMERE AND THIBET.* 


Tuts volume, which is one of the most attractive of recent books 

of travel, contains the diary of an English officer, who spent his six 
months’ leave, from the beginning of May to the end of October, 
1860, in rambling chiefly on foot, with two gentlemen and a 
Hindoo bearer for the companions of his journey, through the 
more accessible districts of the countries immediately to the north 
of the Himalaya range. Captain Knight relates what he saw in a 
pleasant, lively, and unaffected manner. To the results of his own 
observation, he appends a rather interesting essay upon the religions 
of Cashmere and Thibet, with some historical and antiquarian 
notes, relating especially to the architectural monuments and the 
temples he visited on his way. The book is very copiously and 
beautifully illustrated with chromo-lithographs and small woodcuts, 
of high finish as well as of spirited design. In the frontispiece, and 
in another picture, we see the curious town of Ladak, perched on 
rocky pinnacles, in an elevated basin or platform of the mountains; 
but the monasteries, such as that of Hemis, and the ruins of tombs 
and temples, with their stone carvings and paintings, which are 
everywhere met with in that region, are still more deserving of 
notice. These buildings, at least in Cashmere, are not only mas- 
sive, but distinguished by the graceful elegance of their outline, 
and by their exquisite decorations. Most of them were, in the 
opinion of Captain Cunningham, whose remarks upon this subject 
are quoted by Captain Knight, destroyed by the bigoted Mahome- 
tan conqueror, Aurungzebe. The Buddhist religion, being professed 
by three hundred and fifty millions of the human race, is after alla 
subject worth our study; and its local memorials, which this 
volume describes, are of some ethnological importance. The valley 
of Cashmere, watered by innumerable streams, which give 
freshness and verdure to the waving carpet of rice crops that 
is spread over its whole extent, must be a grateful sight to 
him who, from the parched and torrid plains of Hindostan, 
passes the mighty Himalayan barrier, to visit that garden 
of Asia. Thibet, likewise, is a very interesting country, with 
many queer‘customs and institutions, amongst which is that curious 
machine, known to us as a “ praying wheel,” by whose aid the 
Lamas are wont to repeat, with inconceivable rapidity, their mystic 
sentence, “‘ Um mani panee,” which means, “Oh, the jewel in 
the Lotus, Amen!” Captain Knight stole a piece of printed paper 
from the inside of one of these rotatory engines of mechanical 
devotion, and gives us a fac-simile engraving of its sacred text. 
The wheel ordinarily consists of a roll of thin paper, about sixty 
yards long, and five or six inches in width, upon which the sen- 
tence we have quoted is inscribed between 17,000 and 18,000 
times. This roll being enclosed in a canvas cover, bearing the seal 
of ecclesiastical authority, is suspended in the court of the temple, 
so that, the Lama, with a mere touch of his hand, can set the 
machine spinning, and multiply the glorification of Buddha his 
god. The sculptures of Ladak represent Buddha as a fat pot- 
bellied old gentleman, with a face of beatific stolidity, and a thick 
halo around his head, sitting cross-legged to receive the adoration 
of several allegorical figures on either hand. With all this bar 
barous idolatry, to amuse the vulgar herd, there is for the more 
educated Buddhists an esoteric creed of Pantheism, which rests 
upon a laborious metaphysical argument, like that of some of our 
German schools. The more practical disciple of Mohammed of 
course regards this system, no less than the voluptuous Hindoo 
mythology, with supreme aversion and contempt, knowing as he 
does, “that there is one God,” whom he believes to have spoken 
by the Jewish and Arabian Prophets. 








CURIOSITIES OF TRADITION.+ 


THERE is a consolation in knowing that in proportion as the 
details of a science accumulate, overwhelming as most of them im 
the present time threaten to be, and in proportion as our acquaint 
ance with them extends, a feeling of self-defence from time to time 
urges a certain class of minds to be as perpetually endeavouring to 
reduce the brilliant chaos intv a few well-defined lines of light. By 
thus condensing and summing up our knowledge we have leisure 
to perceive the relations of one science to another, and so to utilize 
to the best of each one’s ability the common stock. It is by this 
means that the studies of language and of race are found at the 
present day beneficially supporting each other, and extending eae 
other’s boundaries to their manifest and mutual advantage. Less 
than a century ago, philology and ethnology stood far apart ; n0W 
they are inseparable. It is impossible to over-estimate the obliga- 
tion which science owes in this particular to German philosophy. 
The intellectual luminaries of that land indubitably lead the way 
in critical researches of every description among speculative 
sciences. To them is due, in the first instance, the great discovery 
of the congeneric character of all the Indo-European tongues ; 
them also the parallel discovery that one system of religious oF 
supernatural tradition, though variously modified or disguis 
and in most instances nearly obliterated by the influence of a purer 
and simpler faith, permeated all the nations derived from the 
same source. The author commences with saying :— 


“Tt is indisputable that the principal races of Europe who ar 
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known in history, as well as the high caste Hindoos and the ancient 
Persians, all belong to the same stock ; and that the common ances- 
tors of this Aryan or Indo-European race once dwelt together in the 
regions of the Upper Oxus now under the dominion of the Khan of 
Bokhara. The evidence upon which this cardinal fact has been estab- 
lished is of like kind with that which commands our belief in the 
ascertained truths of geology, and is in nowise inferior to it in fulness, 
consistency, and force of inductive detail. It is drawn from the 
analysis and mutual comparison of all the languages of the Indo- 
Europeans, in which they have unconsciously written the history of 
their race, just as the earth has written the history of the mutations 
which its surface has undergone, in the strata which compose its outer 
crust. The Aryans of Europe are the Kelts, Greeks, Latins, Germans 
(Teuton and Scandinavian), Letts, and Slaves. The only portions of 
its soil not possessed by them are those occupied by the Basques, 
Magyars, Turks, Finns, Lapps, and some Ugrian and Tartar tribes of 
Russia. In the act of tracing out the mutual affinities of the Aryan 
languages it was impossible to overlook the traditional beliefs, rites, 
and costumes which those languages record. Hence the investigation 
gradually resolved itself into the two allied sciences of comparative 
philology and comparative mythology. Both sciences bear testimony 
to the primitive unity, mental and physical, of the whole Aryan 
family.” 


In this passage we have the scope and purport shadowed out of 
Mr. Kelly's researches. It seems somewhat singular, though no 
allusion is made to it by Mr. Kelfy nor any other recent writer, but 
the scientific results to which reference is made in the above extract, 
seem to point pretty clearly to the existence of some original 
people in those conditions, for which the learned and unfortunate 
mayor of Paris, towards the close of last century, so stoutly but 
unavailingly contended against the combined argument and ridicule 
of all his contemporaries. The locations indicated by the original 
theorist and by later authorities possessed of more exact know- 
ledge may not be precisely identical ; for in such cases there must 
be always more or less of indefiniteness ; but the coincidence on 
the whole appears more than casual. 

Mr. Kelly's work is a very agreeable handbook of the minor 
legends of various mythologies, and a compendium of the com- 
parative superstitions of various peoples :— 


“Often is the same verbal root found underlying words and 
groups of words most dissimilar in appearance, and belonging to 
widely different languages, under circumstances that entirely preclude 
the hypothesis that it is in any one of them a borrowed possession. 
{t is just the same with a multitude of beliefs and customs which have 
existed from time immemorial, in Greece and in Scandinavia, 
on the Scottish highlands, the forests of Bohemia, and the Steppes of 
Russia, on the banks of the Shannon, the Rhine, and the Ganges.” 


Many of these peculiarities of tradition are traced out in these 
pages in a manner which both the philologist and the observer of 
national or local customs, the learned and the unlearned, can hardly 
fail to relish or to be struck with. It will be enough for our pur- 
pose, and to induce the reader to have recourse to the volume 
itself, simply to enumerate some few of the various legends which 
are here identified or traced to theircommon source. The legend of 
Prometheus, traced verbally and symbolically to its Indian origin ; 
that of the sun, as an eagle, a falcon, a horse; the eye of deity, 
whether Varuna, Jupiter, or Odin; the wheel, and the singular 
Superstitions respecting it current in various parts of Germany 
and in Scotland ; the myth of the universe asa tree; and nu- 
merous curiosities of belief respecting sacred trees in all parts of the 
world ; the drink of the gods, the descent of fire from heaven ; the 
upper sea of clouds; the divining rod, and what it indicated ; 
mythical drinking vessels, sieves, cauldrons, &c., and what they 
signify ; all these and a thousand other similar subjects are searched 
into, discussed, or resolved with much acumen and sagacity. 








MISS MOODY ON PROPER NAMES.* 


WE shall soon have a tolerably extensive library of works of 
the class to which this belongs. The study of language, etymology, 
and comparative philology has received amongst us lately so wide 
an expansion, that it is little to be wondered at that these 
researches, directed into the channel of proper names, should 
absorb a considerable portion of interest. It may not be true, for 
it was only said ironically, that “Names are of much more con- 
Sequence than things ;” but it is true that, in certain cases, names, 
oth proper and common, are the origin of things, the watchwords 
of action, and the efficient causes of events. Mr. Lower and Miss 
bo ee have both of them favoured us with works of this descrip- 
‘ recently, In some respects, the present volume, by Miss 
“,0ody, may have Jess pretensions than either of the before-men- 
tioned treatises, in which a fair proportion of all the languages 
under the sun are laid undef contribution for the writer's purposes. 

lebrew, Assyrian, Chaldean, Persian, Arabian, Tartar, Hinda, 
teck, Latin, all the modern languages of Europe, Keltic, Teutonic, 
iafnne American Indian, whose name alone is “legion.” The 
eeu y conveyed in these pages is often of a recondite, almost 
inte ieee gts, or useful character, not unfrequently 
a 3} ersed with historical and legendary matter, calculated to be 

. useful and amusing to the young. The work is a most com- 
ae compendium of information relating to the sigmification 

“ proper names peculiar to either sex respectively; and the 
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lessons to be derived from them, in the self-elevation of the 
individual character from a just appreciation of the moral and 
spritual qualities of manhood or womanhood, concealed ofttimes, 
rather than expressed, in the baptismal nomenclature of the 
Christian world, are very pleasingly and felicitously conveyed. 

A few trifling errors may be detected, such as Omantia for 
Onomantia ; and some of the suggested derivations would hardly 
stand the test of severe criticism ; but, as a whole, the scholarship 
of the performance is very tolerable. The unclassified list of 
1,500 names is lucidly arranged, presenting in a condensed form 
much useful information. The tone and spirit of the work is that 
of a pious teacher desirous of moulding the nascent character of 
youth to high and noble purposes. In proof of this, the following 
remarks are worthy of being cited :— ; 


5 Companions with us through the varied scenes of our whole lives, 
our Christian names become an actual paft of ourselves. At the sound 
of that name, breathed tenderly by a mother’s lips, we as babes stretch 
forth our dimpled arms all eager with delight. It is heard by the 
maiden with crimsoned cheek and beating heart when it is for tke 
first time whispered by the voice she loves best; and it is thenceforth 
the only name she cares to keep. Father, mother, brother, sister, 
friend: it is by them we are called by our Christian name, and uttered 
by the lips of our dearest ones, to it is given a peculiar music of its 
own. Ours inseparably! In absence or in death, at the familiar 
sound of our names a familiar form starts up before the memories of 
all to whom we are known clothed jn the individuality of our words 
and deeds. Shall that undying form, thus inseparably connected with 
our names, be lovely or the reverse ? Names are significant of many 
graces. Let us answer to our names—so shall the answering remem- 
brance of ourselves be clothed with its fair characteristic graces. Can 
we think lightly of those names which will be ours to all eternity ?” 








A PURITAN MINISTER OF NEW ENGLAND.* 


Amonest the present race of Americans, the Beechers are rather 
a remarkable family. In England the visits of certain members 
of that house have been more or less conspicuous; nor has 
their advent or departure been a matter altogether thought 
unworthy of note. Many among ourselves, there is no doubt, are 
interested in that family, and will be gratified to learn from a 
genuine source, some particulars of the origin, position, education, 
and habits of life of the principal members of a household which 
comprised once under one roof the author of the renowned, 
“Uncle Tom” and our late triumphant orator of the “ black race,” 
the indomitable Northerner of Exeter Hall celebrity. 

According to the run of Transatlantic genealogies, the Beecher 
gens may claim one of the first rank, not only from its comparative 
antiquity (A.D. 1638) and well sustained respectability, but from 
its apparently invariable adherence to one body of doctrine, being 
Puritan of the Puritans. The work purports to be the auto- 
biography of the Rev. Dr. Beecher, father of Mrs. H. B. Stowe 
and her brother; and he being an old man at the time this work 
was projected, and his children naturally anxious to secure authentic 
accounts of his and their own earlier years, and such memorials as 
they knew he only possessed of their “forbears” in times passed ; 
it presents, the earlier portion of it especially, the singularity, 
for a work of this class, of being partly arranged in the form of 
question and answer—a peculiarity owing to the circumstance of 
the veteran narrator's memory failing him from time in a pro- 
tracted story. This, of itself, helps to give a somewhat touching 
interest to the relation of events so long passed as some of those 
recorded. 


“These earlier reminiscences, however,” the editor remarks, ‘ had 
so much electricity in them, they revealed so vividly what he must 
have been, they contained such a curious mixture of pathos and 
oddity, that those who listened could not bear altogether to suppress 
them. Mirthfulness was such a constitutional trait, especially in 
conversation, that it is impossible to preserve the impressions of many 
of his brief, crisp sayings. A printed word may seem to frown, which, 
as spoken, only smiled.” 


According to Dr. Beecher’s family tradition, his ancestors came 
from England to_ Newhaven eighteen years after the arrival of the 
Pilgrim Fathers in the Mayflower, along with a company headed 
by John Davenport, an eminent clergyman of Londov. Hannah 
Beecher, widow, and her son John were the progenitors of the 
Beecher line. The first Sabbath of this company was held under 
a large spreading oak tree on land allotted to her, April 15th, 
1638 ; and the sermon was preached by Davenport. Passing over 
the intermediate generations, who lived as respectable farmers in 
their new settlement, we find that the father of the autobiographer. 
very nearly the rival of Henry VIIL, married five wives, the third 
of whom, Esther Lyman, was the mother of the Rev. D.D. whose 
life is detailed in the “conversational history” of the volume 
before us. His mother died two days after his birth, and, as he 
was a seven months’ child, sickly and. puny to a degree, it was 
thought a pity that he had not taken his departure at the same 
time. However, he was put out to nurse, and though the nurse’s 
milk did not agree with him, somehow he contrived to hold on 
and thrive under the care of an uncle and aunt Benton, who 
brought him up very kindly as their own child, As a youth he 
was very fond of fishing and punting, shooting and other sports ; 
very fond of thunder-storms, which had on him the effect of a 





* Autobiography, Correspondence, &e., of Lyman Beecher, D.D, Edited by 
his Son, Charles Beecher. London: Sampson Low & Co. 
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strong glass of wine ; suffered from mumps, measles, whooping- 
cough, and all that sort of thing ; and once had the ill luck to sit 
down on a kettle of boiling water; and was so habituated to 
“ drive his team a-field,” that when walking with his uncle, he 
would occasionally fall into a brown study, and mistaking—pardon- 
ably it is hoped- -the nature of his companionship for the moment 
keep addressing him with “ Whoa,” “ Haw,” “ Gee,” as if the oxen 
were along. 

This absence of mind, which certainly might be taken as a broad 
hint by some one, appearing to indicate a tendency towards higher 
pursuits than driving fat oxen, it was decided that young Lyman 
should go to college ; his father and uncle sharing the expenses of 
that step between them. 

In his earlier years his education would hardly have fitted him 
for a competitive examination in these times. He learned his 
letters from the celebrated elementary treatise on that subject by 
Dr. Dilworth, and the rules of calculation from Daboll’s arithmetic. 
Uncle Benton’s library was not extensive, comprising (only) the 
Great Bible and the Prayer-book. He subsequently became pos- 
sessed of “ Robinson Crusoe” and “ Goody Two Shoes.” The minds 
of the family thus enlarged, though it must be confessed, some- 
what secularised, we are not surprised to learn that the children 
were allowed to play on Sunday evenings as soon as they could 
see three stars. 

After this, and having studied the Latin Grammar very 
attentively, he spent about two years “ fitting for college.” Here, 
that is, at Yale, opens a more serious chapter of life. Of course, 
at a divinity college, we need scarcely be told, there were plenty 
of sceptics. Among some of these for a time he got entangled ; 
but his own good principles and earnest spirit and the efficient 
teachings and lecturings of Dr. Dwight, “ Pope Dwight,” as he was 
sometimes called by enemies, proved sufficient to keep him steady 
in the straight path. The struggles of conscience attending his 
“ religious awakening” are related with much interesting and 
possibly beneficial minuteness of detail to persons now similarly 
circumstanced. He fell at one time into despair, into a dark, 
sullen, unfeeling state, which finally affected his health very 
unfavourably. He suffered for many months, and at last, when 
the light came, it did not come in a sudden blaze but by degrees. 

During the concluding years of his residence at college his mind 

became more easy and settled. His earliest attempt at original 
composition had been an argument against Tom Paine. He now 
composed a whimsical Dialogue against Infidelity ; and a Disserta- 
tion on the Life of Christ. He finally took out his diploma, as 
qualified for the ministry, and some months after leaving college 
preached at Old Guilford his first regular sermon. His first 
ministerial appointment—previously, however, to which he had 
engaged his heart and hand to a highly intelligent and pious lady, 
Roxana Foote—was to a Presbyterian or Congregational Church at 
Kast Hampton ; and immediately after his settlement he married. 
His wife proved in every respect an excellent and worthy help- 
mate, and their domestic life was ever calm and untroubled, in 
relation to which the following anecdote is pertinent :— 


** Soon after our marriage (he says) we were riding together from 
Sag Harbour. With great good nature we were reconnoitering to find 
if there were any faults in each other which might be the occasion of 
trouble. I told her I did not know I had any faults, unless one; that 
I was passionate, quick, and quick over; but if she answered quick, 
we might have trouble. Her face overspread with a glow of emotion 
and tears flowed; and that single thing prevented the realization of 
the evil for ever.” 


His living here was not a very sumptuous one, one item of his 
perquisites being a fourth of the whales that were caucht by his 
parishioners or were stranded on the shore. In a few years the 
expenses of an increasing and growing family—he had now four 
children—induced him, in conjunction with his wife, to open a 
school of a superior class, which proved tolerably profitable ; and 
this, added to his constant and conscientious discharge of his duties 
with the additional demands made upon his time ‘and labours by 
revivals and other extra religious exertions, fully, as may be 
believed, occupied his time and his talents. Here he wrote and 
published some sermons which produced considerable effect in the 
religious world ; one, in particular,on duelling,— called forth by a 
fatal encounter of this description between two prominent public 
men,—which gave rise to an association having for its object the 
discountenancing of that un-Christian practice, and of which 
40,000 copies were distributed through the States. Extracts are 
given from this sermon, which constitutes undoubtedly a forcible 
and fervent denunciation of the practice referred to; and occa- 
sionally from other compositions of Dr. Beecher, which materially 
subserve the completeness of the work as the record of an active 
evangelical life. 

Lack of space, however, forbids us to go much further into 
detail. His many eminent qualities in due time secured him a 
more important and congenial field of labour. He was removed to 
Litchfield, where for many years he remained, and where his pious 
labours were fittingly appreciated and rewarded. In this place he 
was much admired as a preacher, and highly honoured by all. 
Here he superintended assiduously the education of his children 
a nce rg place one or two of the elder boys were sent to 
college. 1@ notices respecting Catherine. his e 
and the r lation of + ites. imiammntier te party widerable 
- ea Here his first wife died while serena: . he childre ’ 

. , al of the children 
arriet among them, were little more than infants. Here, too he 
married his second wife, a Miss Porter, a woman equally ‘amiable 














and estimable with his first wife; and here he took part in 
almost all the more important social movements and controversies, 
whether religious or political, of his time. The latter part of the 
volume is mainly occupied with correspondence on these topics, 
But there is no portion wholly devoid of interest, and the work 
may be safely commended as an agreeable addition to the 
biographical literature of the day. 





GRECIAN FABLE IN ENGLISH SONG.* 


Upon the same principle, we suppose, as speech has been said 
to be given to man to enable him to disguise his thoughts—a 
witticism frequently attributed to Talleyrand, but to be found in 
Plutarch—titles seem sometimes to be imposed upon books for 
the purpose of mystifying the reader. In no other way can we 
account for such a handle to this volume as its name, “ Undertonés,” 
furnishes. Particularly the opening poem, addressed “to David in 
heaven,” may assuredly be termed an upper tone. The second, 
relating to Hades and its ruler, may fittingly, indeed, be styled 
an undertone; but almost all the others, which are dedicated to 
Pan, the nymphs and satyrs, or to merely human beings, such as 
Horace and Virgil, may unquestionably be denominated middle or 
semi-tones. . 

We confess to a sensation of dreariness and distress when opening 
a velume of English poetry which the author has devoted to the 
infernal gods, or even to the superior divinities of Greece. We are 
somewhat tempted to exclaim with Sir E. Lytton’s Arbaces, 
“What are the gods to us?” From Chaos downwards, the 
mythology of Greece, as conveyed to us by Hesiod and Homer, 
has its significance in various spheres of thought, and more or less 
of charm, as expressive of the once vital faith of a great and noble 
people ; but having ourselves a somewhat better and truer belief 
in relation to the supernatural, any attempt to galvanize into a 
semblance of life those dead and buried deities, by the infusion of 
modern poetic fancy into the enigmatical fables of that older world, 
strikes us as at once a weakness, a caprice, and an incongruity. 
As we cannot revive the sentiments with which those extinct 
divinities were regarded by their original worshippers, the opinions 
and operations attributed to their fabulous Pantheon by modern 
writers are as diverse, as ludicrously diverse as possible, from the 
genuine conceptions appropriated to them by the ancient and 
national exponents of their nature and character. Consequently 
while the gods of Greece, and the mass of fables generally known 
as classical mythology, serve, and always will serve the true poet, 
in common with all objects of human thought, in the way of com- 
parison and allusion, yet when adopted bodily as the basis and 
integral substance of independent poems, they are, as we have 
before hinted, at the best but splendid incongruities and meritorious 
failures. 

In confirmation of this view, the writings of Keats and 
Shelley may be confidently referred to. Can anything be less like 
Greek classical writing than the “‘ Endymion” or the “ Prometheus 
Unbound?” The early Greeks were men of much faith, and 
certainly believed in their gods until they were bodily imtro- 
duced upon the stage. They had then already passed from the 
religious sphere. The oracles first revived their mfluence, 
and speedily completed their ruin. Adschylus had much of 
the rugged strength and fervid spirit of the Hebrew Prophets, 
and what he believed he evidently believed heartily. The whole 
story of his “ Prometheus” is based upon the future appearance of a 
Divine deliverer, a Saviour-demigod. In this, consequently, 
fEschylus was more of a Christian than Shelley. In both the 
poems of Shelley and Keats are eminently beautiful passages ; but 
the savour of belief entirely wanting, the conviction forces itself 
upon the mind how much better it would have been for the poets 
to have associated their harmonious verse with sentiments and 
characters congruous to their age, or in any degree expressive of 
their belief in their own highest generalization of thought, which 
must have reached to something infinite and divine. Milton cer- 
tainly wrote with more wisdom and prescience. The offspring of 
his imagination is identified with the doctrine and the divinity of 
the faith which will ultimately rule the world. Other modern 
poets who have taken up certain mythical characters, such as 
Odysseus, and treated them merely on their human side, have also 
shown in this respect more sagacity—humanity being the same 
substantially in all ages and under all creeds—than those who, like 
the author of the present volume, seek to. interest us in the 
amatory success of Pluto; or induce us to sympathise with the 
amiable Pan, in his disappointment with regard to Syrinx. 

Having said this much in mitigation, it is hoped, of a hyper 
classical mania which, like some parasitical plant, appears to have, 
got attached to the stem of our poetical tree, and threatens 
overshadow the whole, we proceed to cite, in, justice to Mr 
Buchanan, one or two passages of considerable force and brilliancy 
of colouring, from a pretty large amount of the like material. The 
first describes the sensations of Pan on first beholding himself, 
which are not quite so self-congratulatory as those that came from 
the lips of Eve on a similar occasion, when she saw her image 
the water :— 

** Tt was not well, ye gods, it was not well ! 
Star-guiders, cloud-compellers, ye who stretch 
Ambrosia-dripping limbs, great-statured, bright, 
Bulky and fair-proportioned, in a place 





* Undertones, By Robert Buchanan, London : Moxon & Co, 
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Thick-carpeted with grass as soft as sleep; 
Who, with mild, glorious eyes of liquid depth, 
Subdue to perfect peace and calm eterne 
The mists and vapours of the nether world, 
And make a roseate mist wherein ye lie 
Soft-lidded, broad-foreheaded, stretched supreme 
In awful contemplation; ye great gods 
Who meditate your souls and find them fair; 
Ye heirs of odorous rest, it was not well! 
For, with Apollo, sheer above, I, Pan, 
In whom a gracious godhead lived and moved, 
Rose glorious-hearted, and looked down; and lo! 
Goat-legs, goat-thighs, goat-feet, uncouth and rude, 
And higher, the breast and bowels of a beast, 
Huge thews and twisted sinews, swollen like cords, 
And thick integument of bark-brown skin— 
A hideous apparition, masculine. 
But in my veins a new and natural youth, 
In my great veins a music, as of boughs 
When the cool aspen fingers of the rain 
Feel for the eyelids of the earth in spring. 

* * * * 
By wanton Aphrodite’s velvet limbs, 
By Heré’s haughty, jealous eyes, by him 
Who glorified the lover in the god, 
And came to Danae’s bower in golden rain, 
I swear, ye amorous gods, it was not well! 
Down the long vale of Arcady I chased 
A wood-nympbh, unapparelled and white-limbed, 
From gleaming shoulder unto foot a curve 
Delicious, like the bow of Artemis ; 
A gleam of milky moonlight on her limbs ; 
Within her veins a motion as of waves, 
Moon-led and silver-crested to the moon; 
And in her heart a sweetness, such as fills 
Uplooking maidens when the virgin orb 
Witches warm bosoms into snows, and gives 
The colourable chastity of flowers 
To the tumultuous senses curled within.” 


Much more is said in the same strain, and to a like effect. 
Orpheus, Proteus, Polyphemus, Selene, or the moon, and other 
personages of Greek fable, besides those already named, are all 
specially commemorated in these pages. Polyphemus and Pyg- 
malion are each the heroes of pretty long poems; Horace and 
Virgil write to each other in strains which forcibly suggest the 
names of the original bards by that law of mental association which 
is called contrast. Penelope at her web, and Sappho on the rock, 
bewail their deserted lot. An epilogue to “ Mary on Earth”—one 
of the best poems in the book—will be more attractive to many 
than a large portion of the most ambitious writing in “ Under- 
tones.” 








LADY HORNBY’S CONSTANTINOPLE.* 


A part of this volume, under the title of “In and Around 
Stamboul,” was published some years ago. Lady Hornby, who is 
the wife of Sir Edmund, Judge of the Consular Court at Con- 
stantinople, has now revised her narrative, and made some addi- 
tions to it, but she has preserved its original form, as a series of 
letters to her personal friends ; the first letter being addressed to 
her mother, in August, 1855, and the last of them to Mrs. Austin, 
in February, 1858. The authoress, during this period of time, had 
many opportunities of seeing the domestic life of her Turkish 
neighbours, and the condition of her own sex in that country, 
which are the subjects upon which we should be most inclined to 
seek information from an English lady resident there. With her 
graphic pen, assisted by the pencil of Mrs. Walker, from whose 
designs the coloured lithographs are made, she gives us many an 
interesting picture of the interior of the harem. In a letter to 











round her head ; among the fringe of which diamond heart’s-eases, 
of the natural size, glittered on golden stalks which trembled at 
the slightest movement. Lilac slippers, embroidered with seed- 
pearls, completed her toilet. Nor must I forget the shining plaits 
of black hair which escaped from the handkerchief, and hung down 
behind, and a diamond of enormous size <vhich glittered on one of 
her white fingers.” We need scarcely go on to quote Lady 
Hornby’s description of the dress of other Turkish ladies to whom 
she was introduced. When we add that they were fed on chicken 
and vermicelli, with all sorts of nice sweetmeats and jellies ; that 
they were further refreshed with rosewater, coffee, and pipes ; that 
they were entertained with sing-song stories, tambourine music, 
and the antics of a female jester, while sitting on crimson divans 
in a chamber with an outlook on the Bosphorus, one might be in- 
clined to think that the lot of woman is not so bad after all 
amongst the polygamous disciples of Mohammed. Nevertheless, 
from Lady Hornby’s testimony with regard to the gross faults of 
their moral and intellectual education, we cannot doubt that it is 


| better to be a Manchester factory girl, or even a London sempstress, 


than to be the favoured inmate of the most luxurious Turkish 


| harem, faring sumptuously, and clothed in gorgeous attire. “How 


Lady Kasthope, we find a most amusing account of the visit paid 


by Lady Hornby, with another English lady, Mrs. Brown, and a 
French lady, the Vicomtesse de Soucy, to the wives of a certain 
pasha, who seems to rejoice in a very choice collection of that pre- 
cious article. There was but one gentleman, M. Robolli, allowed, 
by the husband’s permission, to be present as interpreter, during a 
part of the time ; and he was seventy-five years old. The Turkish 
ladies were “ sweetly gentle and kind.” English ladies may like 
to know how the pasha’s principal wife was dressed. ‘“ Her selma, 
or wide-sleeved under-dress, with trowsers, was of a delicate 
violet colour, bound round the waist with a richly embroidered 
scarf; her shirt. of a silvery Broussa gauze. Over this was a 


> , . . . | 
magnihcent jacket of amber-coloured cashmere, lined with the 


richest sable. On her head she wore a fez, bound round with a 
large plait of hair, which was fastened here and there with im- 
mense rose-diamonds, A purple lily-flower was stuck straight 
down this plait, and ghaded her forehead. Her ear-rings were of a 
Single pendant emerald, set in a small spray of brilliants. She must 
have been of sur passing beauty, and was still strikingly handsome.” 
Che second wife, however, a lovely young Circassian, whom the 
pasha had received as a present from the Sultan, is described in 
terms of still greater admiration. “ Her trowsers, and the robe which 
twists round the feet and trails behind, were of the most brilliant 
blue, edged. with a little embroidery of white. Her Cashmere 
Jacket was of pale lilac, like the double primroses, lined with a 
gold-coloured fur. A delicate lilac gauze handkerchief was twined 
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profoundly,” says the authoress, “you would pity these poor 
degraded women,—when young, so pretty and soft and gentle and 
intelligent, but mere animals, though they be gazelles and 
fawns,—and when their first bloom and vivacity is past, indolent 
to disease, gluttonous, spiteful, hopeless.” This is the kernel of 
the Eastern question. Lady Hornby’s book, in our judgment, will 
contribute some valuable hints towards its solution. In her pages, 
with the charming pictures that Mrs. Walker has drawn, we find 
the social problem of Turkey a most attractive study. 





A PLAN FOR DISPOSING OF CONVICTS.* 


Mr. WILKINSON attempts to solve one of the most difficult of 
social problems. Having been much in communication with leading 
men in the Australian colonies, he thinks them justified in their 
resistance to the proposal of the Royal Commission, for resuming 
the old system of transportation in its most objectionable form. 
But while he is opposed to the transportation of hardened offenders, 
he recommends that those who are young in crime should, upon 
their first offence, be removed at once to some country of waste 
lands, where they may be apprenticed to private service, and kept 
under surveillance for a certain term of years. To provide fur their 
employment, he would invite, persons of capital to occupy the 
country, with the promise of free grants of land, and the right to 
have a certain number of convict servants assigned to them. For 
the site of this settlement, he thinks, the Hudson’s Bay territory, 
or an island at the mouth of the St. Lawrence, might be suitable 
enough, but that he fears the American continent will sooner or 
later fall under the dominion of one great alliance, if not of a single 
power, and that an application of the Monroe doctrine will forbid 
Great Britain to use any portion of its soil for that purpose. We 
presume Mr. Wilkinson’s meaning to be this,—that if we were to 
attempt to found a penal establishment in North America, the 
British colonies in that region would very soon revolt against 
her Majesty's Government, and would join the New England 
States in a Republican Federation. It is not likely that the 
New Brunswickers, the Nova Scotians, the Newfoundlanders, and 
the Upper and Lower Canadians would submit to that which New 
South Wales and the Cape of Good Hope are determined 
to put away from them for ever. The Falkland Islands 
are too cold and barren for an investment of capital in the farmin 
of convict labour. The West Indies and the coast of Africa, wit 
their tropical climate, are unfit places to set our English pick- 
pockets to work there. After all, Mr. Wilkinson prefers Western 
Australia, where the Crown still retains the power of disposing of 
the waste lands ; where the necessary Government establishments 
already exist, and where the free colonists, who are but few, do 
not object to receive the less formidable class of our convicts. If 
he can persuade his friends in Adelaide or South Australia and in 
Melbourne to lay aside their “ romantic notions,” and consent to 
the importation of young thieves into a country distant some 
thousand miles from the other Australian colonies, we. shall 
readily approve of his plan. For the more heinous and hardened 
class of our criminals let there be strict penai servitude at home, 














THE LATE Mr. THackeray.—The multitude of biographical.memoirs 
and anecdotes of Thackeray promises to form a literature of itself. The 
best contributions on this subject from men of letters who enjoyed his 
personal acquaintance are the article by Mr. James Hannay, in the 
Edinburgh Courant, and that by Mr. Shirley Brooks, in the Illustrated 
London News. All bear witness to the genial benevolence and candour 
of disposition which eminently distinguished the man. M. Lonis 
Blanc, in Le Temps, relates a pleasant little story of his once picking 
his friend Mr. Robert Bell’s pocket, in a lecture room, and sending him 
next day, instead of the watch he had stolen, a much more valuable 
watch, in the name of one of the spirits of the table-rapping demon- 
ology, with a pen-and-ink portrait of- the said spirit, exhibiting the 
familiar features of Thackeray himself—that big head and chest, that 
grey hair, and that well-known pair of spectacles—floating sublimely in 
the air, upheld by a pair of cherubic wings. Other journalists take 
care to inform us that the author was partly edueated at the Grammar 





* What England Should Do with Her Convicts, A Solution Suggested. By 
W.M. Wilkinson, T. J, Allman, 
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School of Ottery St. Mary, in Devonshire, by the Rev. Dr. Cornish. 
Thackeray was at the Charterhouse; yet we have heard wea 
Ottery and Sidmouth are the originals of Chatteris and Baymout . “ 
which localities the early life of the hero of “ Pendennis” is assigned. 
The Guardian, however, is the authority for this statement. ie 
London correspondent of a Scotch paper, with a certain pardonable 
indiscretion, announces that Mr. Thackeray has left his two daughters 
£300 a year each, besides which he died worth about £10,000, and a 
fine house which he had built for himself, in Kensington Palace Gar- 
dens, in the architectural style of Queen Anne's reign. There is to 
be a bust of him, by Mr. Joseph Durham, at the Garrick Club. We 
see it is advertised that a life of him, containing, it is said, much 
“ interesting” gossip about his early career, will be published in a 
few days, by Mr. Hotten, of Piccadilly. The author, Mr. T. r.1 aylor, 
long resident in Paris, has something to say of Mr. Thackeray's artist 
life in that city. We shall rather hope to be told that some one of his 

rsonal friends in this country, some one of high literary position, 
will at the proper time—let us say six months hence—undertake 
the biographic task. In the mean time, we are glad to hear that Mr. 
Charles Dickens is preparing a graceful tribute to the memory of the 
only contemporary author whose genius as a novelist might be com- 
pared with his own. This article on Thackeray, by Dickens, will 
appear in the next Cornhill Magazine. 


Tue NATIONAL SuakesPEARE ComMitree.—The adjourned meeting 


of the committee was held on Monday, at the house of the Society of | 


Art, in the Adelphi; Mr. George Godwin in the chair. The main 
business of the meeting was to discuss the report on the origin and 
objects of the movement, which had been drawn up by the executive 
committee. Mr. Theodore Martin complained that the draft report 
had been read at the end of the last meeting when every one was 
impatient to get away, and those who had objections to it reserved 
them for the present occasion, but that in the meantime they had 
seen the report published authoritatively in the papers, signed by the 
two secretaries—conduct of which he demanded some explanation. 
He moved—“ That the report read at the last meeting of the com- 
mittee be rejected, and that a special committee be appointed to pre- 
pare an address to the public, stating the objects the committee has in 
view.” The chairman said he was authorized to state that the draft 
report would be withdrawn. Mr. Martin would not accept this com- 
promise, but insisted that his resolution, which was seconded by Mr. 
Robert Bell, should be put; and it was carried by a majority of 33 
against 32. The second part of the resolution, to appoint a committee 
to issue an address, was then withdrawn. Mr. Dixon Hepworth stated 
that preparations had been made for holding a large public meeting at 
the Mansion-house. He proposed that a committee consisting of the 
Lord Chief Baron, Sir H. Cairns, Serjeant Parry, Mr. Gruneisen, and 
Mr. Charles Reed, should be appointed to arrange the details, and 
that a small committee be appointed to confer with architects and 
others, and should consist, amongst others, of the Archbishop of York, 
the Duke of Devonshire, the Earl of Clarendon, the Lord President of 
the Council, the President of the Society of Antiquaries, the President 
of the Royal Academy, the President of the Society of Arts, the 


President of the Architectural Museum, and others. The council also | 


submitted the following resolutions which were carried by a majority 
of 22 against 19:—The 300th birthday of Shakespeare shall be cele- 
brated by laying the first stone of a memorial in London. The com- 
mittee will use its influence to procure the observance of Saturday, 


April 23, 1864, as a general holiday. The committee propose to offer | 
a gold medal, a silver medal, and a bronze medal, for the best, second | 


best, and third best poem on Shakespeare. The committee propose 
that the foundation-stone be laid about noon; that an afternoon per- 


formance of Shakespearian music be given in Covent Garden; that a | 


Shakespearian performance be given at Drury Lane in the evening ; 
and that a great soirée be held (by permission) in Westminster Hall, 
at which Shakespearian books, prints, and other relics may be ex- 
hibited. For the latter purpose the executive committee proposed 
that a committee consisting of Mr. Tite, M.P., Mr. Robert Bell, Mr. 
Martin, Mr. Ottley, and Mr. Furnival, should be elected. These pro- 
positions are before the General Committee, to deal with as they think 
fit. The following gentlemen have been chosen as a committee to assist 
in drawing up the address to the public :—Dr. Vaughan, Mr. Robert 
Bell, Mr. Shirley Brooks, Mr. Tom Taylor, and Mr. Martin. It seems 
that Mr. Gye has offered Covent Garden to the Shakespeare Committee 
for a morning performance; Mr. Falconer has proposed to give the 
proceeds of an evening at Drury Lane; Mr. Webster has proposed to 
give an evening at the Adelphi; Mr. Buckstone has offered an evening 
at the Haymarket, and Mr. George Vining one at the Princess’s. It 
may be expected that a performance in aid of the fand will be given by 
every manager of a London theatre. Miss Helen Faucit (now Mrs. 
Theodore Martin), Miss Glyn (now Mrs. Dallas), and Mrs. Charles 
Young, have placed their eminent talents at the service of the cause. 


Tue Court Newsman.—We have to record the appointment, by 
Her Majesty, of Mr. Beard to the office of Court Newsman, from 
which Mr. Doane retires. This office is to distribute daily to the 
morning papers a document supplied from Court, and called the 
“Court Circular” —not in any way connected with a newspaper so 
called. The office of Court Circular, or Court Newsman, commenced 
under the reign of George III. The king being much annoyed at the 
inaccuracies in the papers as to the royal movements, took the advice 
of the chief metropolitan magistrate, and appointed a Court News- 


man ; and Mr. Doane, the grandfather of the late official, was installed 
in the office, which has continued ever since. 


THe NEwsvenDoRS’ BENEVOLENT AND PROVIDENT INSTITUTION.— 
Mr. J. B. Buckstone, the lessee of the Theatre Royal, Haymarket has 
granted this institution three benefit evenings at that theatre / We 
trust that the trade and the public will, without delay secure their 
tickets (which are available for either the 19th, 20th. or 21st inst.) 
and thereby add to the funds of this deserving institution, which is 


established for pensioning or relievin de ; 
: . é cayed newsven 
widows, or servants. 5 y svendors, their 
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Mr. Grorce Hocartu.—A committee has been formed to present; 
Mr. George Hogarth with a testimonial. Mr. Hogarth is the well. 
known musical historian and critic. He was the attached friend of 
Sir Walter Scott, and is the father-in-law of Charles Dickens. He 
met recently with a severe accident, from the effects of which he is 
slowly recovering, but is eighty years of age. Mr. Hogarth is highly 
esteemed by a wide circle of friends. 

Frencu Orrictan Rerort on THE Great Exurprrton.—Napoleon 
Chaix & Co. have just brought out the second edition of “ Rapports 
Officiels des Membres de la Section Frangaise du Jury International 
sur l’Exposition Universelle 4 Londres,” published under the direction 
of M. Michel Chevalier. This new edition contains the report of 
Prince Napoleon, the speech of the Emperor, and the list of the prizes 
awarded to the French exhibitors. 

THE LATE ALFRED DE Vieny.—We are delighted to hear, says the 
Journal des Débats, as our readers will be, no doubt, that Michel 
Lévy is about to publish a volume of the posthumous works of Alfred 
de Vigny. The volume will consist of eleven poems, and will be 
entitled, ‘ Les Destinées, Poémes Philosophiques.” 











LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR THE WEEK. 








Andersen (H. C.), Ice Maiden. Translated by F. Fuller. Feap., 3s. 6d. 

Bible Pictures and Stories, Old and New Testaments. Imp. l6mo., 7s. each, 

Bonar (Dr. H.), Night of Weeping. New edit. 18mo., 1s, 6d,; and large type, 
feap., 2s. 

Book (The) of Common Prayer, arranged as said. 18mo., 2s. 6d. 

Boyce (J.) and Johnston (A. K.), Gazetteer and Atlas. 8vo., 18s. 

Carleton (W.), Tales and Stories of the Irish Peasantry. Sth edit. 2 vols. 8vo,, 
10s, 6d. 

Cayzer (T.), One Thousand and One Algebraical Tests. Svo., 3s. 6d. 

Choir (The) and Musical Record. Vol. 1. 4to., 3s. 6d, 

Chopin, Life of, by F. Liszt. Feap., 4s. 6d. 

Christmas at Old Court. Cr. Svo., 10s. 6d. 

Clarke (C), A Box for the Season: a Sporting Sketch. 2vols. Cr. 8vo., 21s. 

Cobbe (F. P.), The Cities of the Past. Cr. 8vo., 3s, 6d. 

Conversations after Church. 18mo., 1s. 6d. 

Donne (M. A.), Denmark and its People. 18mo., 1s. 6d. 

Floral World (The), and Garden Guide. Vol. VI. 8vo., 6s. 

Fleming (J.), Spring and Winter Flower ———. Feap., 2s. 6d. 

Freeman (Rev. P.), Guessing Stories. 2nd edit. Imp. l6émo., 2s. 6d. 

Glen (W.C.), Statutes in Force relating to the Poor. 8vo., 18s. 

Giebel’s, The Wooing of King Sigurd and other Poems, Translated by Ellen Cook. 
Sm, 4to., 3s. 

Golden Words. Cr. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Gospel Magazine (The). Vol. VII. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Guide to the Unprotected, by a Banker’s Daughter. 2nd edit. Feap., 3s. 6d. 

Heine’s Songs. Translated by C.G. Leland. Feap., 5s. 

How I became a Governess. 3rdedit. Fceap. 2s. 

James Merle, an Autobiography. Edited by W. Black. Feap., 3s. 6d. 

Jarman (H.), Practice of the High Court of Chancery. 3rdedit. 12mo., 4s, 

Jerrold’s (Douglas), Works. Newedit. Vol. III. Cr, 8vo., 6s. 

Kenrick (Rey. J.), Biblical Essays, Or. 8vo., 5s. 

Kimber (T.), Mathematical Course. Part I. New edit. 8vo., 6s. 6d. 

Kingsley (Rev. C.), The Gospel in the Pentateuch, 2nd edit. Feap., 4s. 6d, 

Littie Nurse (The), of Cape Cod. 18mo., 1s. 

Loving Words of Counsel and Consolation. 18mo., Is. 

Lyell (Sir C.), The Antiquity of Man. 3rdedit. S8vo., 14s, 

Macduff (Rev. J. R.), Family Prayers. New edit. Feap., 3s. 6d. 

Metropolitan Tabernacle Pulpit. Vol. IX. 8vo., 7s. 

Mitchell (J. M.), The Herring: its Natural History, &c. 8vo., 12s. 

Morley (H.), English Writers: The Writers before Chaucer. 8vo., 22s. 

Morning Light. 18mo., 2s. 

Neil (W.), Religion and its Fruits. Feap., 5s. 

Old Jonathan. Vol. 1863. Folio, 1s. 6d. 

Our Country’s Story. Feap., 2s. 6d. 

Parker (Theodore), Collected Works. Vol. VI. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 

Parsonage (The), and The Park. 18mo., 1s. 6d. 

Petersdorff (Serjeant), Concise Practical Abridgment of the Statute Law. Vol. VE 
Royal 8vo., 30s. 

ditto, Complete. 6 vols. Royal 8vo., £7. 7s. 

Physician’s Daughters (The). 2nd edit. Cr. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Potter (Rev. B.), A Voice from the Church in Australia. Feap. 4s. 6d. 

= <4 Library.—The Old Helmet, by Author of “The Wide Wide World.” 

cap., 2s. 

Reade (W.W.), Savage Life in Africa. 2nd edit. S8vo., 21s. 

Recreations of a Country Parson. 2nd Series. Newedit, Cr, 8vo., 3s, 6d. 

Roberts (Ellen), Verses by the Wayside. i6mo., 2s. 

Scholar’s (The), Atlas of Ancient and Modern Geography. 4to., 5s. 

Sharpe’s London Magazine. Vol. 23. Royal 8vo., 6s. 6d. 

Songs from Fairy-land and other Poems. Feap., 4s, 

Thom’s Irish Almanac and Directory, 1864. 8vo., 16s, 

Thring (E.), Latin Gradual. 18mo., 2s. 6d. 

Wilberforce (E.), Social Life in Munich. 2nd edit. Cr, 8vo., 10s, 6d. 

Wildfire, by Walter Thornbury. 3 vols. Post 8vo., £1. 11s. 6d, 

Woolner, (T.), My Beautiful Lady. 2nd edit. Feap., 6s. 














MEETINGS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES NEXT WEEK. 
MONDAY, 


TUESDAY. 


Baitisn ArcuitEects—At 8 P.M, 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL—At 8 P.M. 

PaTHOLOGICAL—At 8 P.M. 

Crvim Eneingrrs—At 8 p.m. 

Royat Instirution—At 3 p.m. “On Experimental Optics.” By Professor 


Tyndall, 
WEDNESDAY. 
MeETBOROLOGICAL Soctrry—At 7 P.M. 
GroLogicat—At8 p.m. 1. “ Glacial Drift of Labrador.” By Professor Hind, of 


Toronto, 2. ‘* Drift Deposits of the Severn Valley.” By G. Maw, Esq. 

Socrzty or Arts—At 8 p.m. 

Royat LitgraturE—At 4.30 P.M. 

THURSDAY. 

Royal—At8r.m. 1. ‘ Dissection of the Pneumogastrie and Sympathetic Nerves 
in an Acephalous Fetus.” By R. J. Lee, Esq. 2. “On the Conditions, Extent, 
and Realization of a Perfect Musical Scale in Instruments with Fixed Tones. 
By A. J. Ellis, Esq. 

Linn xAN—At 8 P.M, 

CuEMIcaL—At 8 p.m. 1. ‘ Absorption of Mixed Gas in Water.” By Mr. W. M. 
Watts. 2. “On Urochrome.” By Dr. Thudichum, 

Rorat Instirvurion—At 3 p.m. “On Experimental Optics.” By Professot 


Tyndall. 
FRIDAY. 
Roya IystirvT1Ion—At 8 p.m. ‘On Boiling Water.” By W. RB. Grove, P.B.S. 
SATURDAY. 


Mzpicat Orricers or Heatta—At 7.30PM. 1. Report of General Purposes 
Committee, 2. “On Physical Training for Schools.” By Mr, Tyler. 3. «On 

m U — of Town Sewage.” By Mr. J. Edmiston. I 
OYAL InstituT1ION—At 3 p.m, ‘ On the tiqui Fa Mr, + 
Lubbock, F,2.8, oe oe 7 
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